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“Good-bye, Sweetheart!” 


A TALE IN THREE PARTS. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, Avrnor or “ComETH UP AS A FLOWER,” ETO. 


CuHapter XVII. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


« HAT next ?” think I, hurrying off, as bidden. “What new 

freak? Well, if I had been born with a silver spoon in my 
mouth I would not have spent my life in bewailing and lamenting 
that it was not a pewter one.” Inthe conservatory no Lenore! Only 
two time-worn flirts of either sex, shooting their blunt littleold arrows 
at each other’s tough hearts, under a red camellia. I do not know why 
I do it, but I pass along, through the flowers, to a door at the other end 
that gives upon the outer air, and opening it, look forth. It is snowing 
rather fast; great, shapeless flakes floating down with disorderly 
slowness ; but it is not very dark. My knowledge of my sister has not 
been at fault, for, through the snow, I see her, at a little distance from: 
me, walking quickly up and down a terrace walk, with her head bent 
and her hands clasped before her. ‘“ How good for a person with a 
weak chest!” I cry indignantly, skipping gingerly out on the toes of 
my white satin boots, and flinging the tail of my gown adroitly over 
my head. ‘Anyone more unfit for death or more resolute to die 
than you, I have seldom had the pleasure of meeting.” 

I put my arm within hers and drag her along, back into the 
lighted warmth of the conservatory. A great tier of orange trees and 
chrysanthemums hides us from the veteran lovers. I look at her: 
the snow-flakes: rest thickly on her hair, on her flimsy dress; run in 
melted drops off her chilled white shoulders. 

“Tt does not wet one much,” she says, with a rather deprecating 
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smile. “See, one can blow them away. How white they are! They 
will make the snowdrops that the sckool-children are to strew before 
me to-morrow look quite dirty, will not they ?” 

“Lunatic!” ery I, highly exasperated, shaking her; “fool! If I 
may be permitted to ask, what is the reason of this?” 

“T was hot,” she says, a little wildly, “stifled! ‘Those flowers stifle 
me. Odious jonquils! Did ever any flowers smell so heavily? They 
are like the ones in that dreadful bouquet Charlie brought me for 
the ball.” 

I am shaking and flicking, with my best lace pocket-handkerchief, 
the snow from off her dress, so make no answer. 

“ You know, from a child, I was fond of running out, bare-headed, 
into a shower; I liked to feel the great cool drops patter patter on my 
hair. I wish to God I could feel them now. Put your hand on my 
head” (lifting my cold, red hand, and placing it on the top of her 
own sleek head). 

“ My good child,” say I, startled, “ you are in a fever!” 

“Jemima,” she says, taking down my hand again, and holding it 
hard pressed between her two hot white ones, while her glittering 
eyes burn on my face, “I am quite happy, as you know, perfectly. 
No one has more cause to be so. I am quite young; I am better 
looking than most people ; to-morrow I shall be rich, very rich ; which, 
after all, includes all the others; but, do you know, sometimes, within 
the last few days, | have thought—it is a ridiculous idea, of course, 
but sometimes I have thought I was going mad! How do people 
begin to go mad ? Tell me.” 

Her voice has sunk to an awed whisper. “Fiddlestick!” ery I 
contemptuously ; “do not be alarmed, only clever people go mad; no 
fear for you.” 

“Tf any one comes suddenly into a room, if any one bangs a door, or 
speaks in a key at all louder than usual, I feel as if I mst shriek out 
loud. I told you so the other day, if you remember, talking of the 
children ; sometimes I am afraid of lifting my eyes to your or any- 
one else’s face, for fear you should think they looked mad.” 

“ Nonsense,” interrupt I again, now thoroughly angry; “it is all 
nerves! Nerves are troublesome things if you are not moderately 
careful of them, and you never give yours a chance; you never sit 
still, you never rest, and it is my belief that you never sleep.” 

“Not if I can help it,” she says, feverishly ; “ not if I can help it. 
Sometimes, when I feel myself falling asleep, I get out of bed, and 
walk about in the cold to wake myself thoroughly. I hate sleep ; it is 
my enemy! As sure as ever I fall asleep I am back in Brittany with 
him; we are as—as we used to be.” 

“If I were you,” say I, with that sober eye to the main chance 
with which one regards life after five-and-twenty, “I should be glad 
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to wake from such a dream to find how much more prosperous the 
reality is.” 

“So I am, so I am!” she answers hastily, contradicting herself. 
“ Of course! it 7s prosperous, is it not? +Everybody says so; you— 
you are not joking, are you, Jemima, when you say I am so pros- 
perous ?” (her eyes resting distrustfully on my face.) “Iam really, am 
I not? But sometimes I think, when I look at you, that you are 
pitying me. Heaven knows why! for nobody needs it less; if you 
are, do not—that is all! I hate being pitied; pity yourself instead.” 

“Dreams or no dreams,” say I, trying to lead her from a theme 
which is making her painfully excited, “ you mus¢ sleep to-night, if 
we give you laudanum enough to make seven newsleepers. If you do 
not, mark my words, to-morrow you will look as yellow as the little 
orange in your wreath.” No answer, only a vacant plucking at her 
dress. “ Dead-white in the morning,” say I, with a judicious adhesion 
to the subject of millinery, “is almost always fatally trying to the best 
complexions, particularly when in juxtaposition with snow.” No 
answer. ‘“ Only this morning you told me that you were determined 
to look your very handsomest.” 

“So I am,” she says, rousing herself, and speaking with quick 
interest; “soIT am! You say right—I must look my best—I shall; 


. one always does when one wishes; my veil will be down, too—they 


will not see me very clearly, you know; but, however I look, you 
must be sure to have it put in the papers that I looked beautiful 
and—and—radiantly happy. They say those sort of things now and 
then, do not they ?” 

“As to the being happy—never that I saw,” reply I, snappishly. 
“A bride’s happiness is taken for granted.” 

“I do not know whether I ever mentioned it to you before,” she 
says, with a hesitating strained smile, “but I should like the 
announcement put into a good many papers besides the Times—the 
Morning Post—Standard; but it must be in the Z'imes, too, of 
course. People always read the births, deaths, and marriages in the 
Times, don’t they ?” 

She asks this last question with a keen anxiety that would have 
puzzled any looker-on to account for. 

“ Women do,” reply I brusquely. “Ido not think that men ever 
look at them.” 

“What nonsense you talk!” she cries rudely. “Of course they do. 
They always glance over them, at the least, to see whether there is 


any name they know. I have seen them, a hundred times. I have 
seen Charlie——” 


“What about Charlie ?” cries the young man, appearing round the 
screen of flowers simultaneously with his name; “he has not done 
anything fresh, has he?” (trying to laugh, but yet speaking with a 
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most anxious smile). “Jemima, how is she?—how are you now, 
my darling ?” taking her in his arms with as little heed to my presence 
as if I also were a prim dumb camellia. 

“ How am I?” retorts she, pushing him away with a gesture of 
distaste, and then, as if bethinking herself, accepting his embrace. 
“ Why, how should I be? Much as I have been any time these nine- 
teen years, with the exception of the solitary week when I had the 
croup. Reassure yourself—I have not the croup now, and I never 
have any other diseases.” 

He looks at her silently, with a pale passionate wistfulness. 

“You mean to be kind,” she says, in a constrained voice, with a 
sort of remorse, “and you really are a very good fellow. I do think 
so always, though I show it rather oddly now and then perhaps; but 
you must know that I have an inveterate aversion to being asked how 
Iam. It is not confined to me. Many people have the same 
feeling. I really” (with a forced smile) “ must draw up a list of prohi- 
bitions for you. ‘ You must not do this, and ‘ You must not do that,’ 
before we set off on our travels, or we shall inevitably come to blows 
before a week is over.” 

“Do!” cries the young man eagerly, as one catching at a straw. 
“T do seem to be always blundering, don’t I? and saying the wrong 
thing ? One would think I did it on purpose; but, as I live, I do not. 
I shall get better, however,” he continues, hastily, as if afraid of her 
taking advantage of his confession; ‘every day I shall get better. 
Being with you always, I shall grow to understand your character 
better. Dense as I am, I cannot help doing that, can I, Jemima ?” 

“T really do not know,” reply I, turning away with a dry smile; 
“there are some very sharp corners and unexpected turns in it, I can 
assure you.” 

“ Jemima is right,” says Lenore, gravely, gently unwinding his 
arms from about her. ‘“ You have got a very indifferent bargain, 
pleased as you are with it. To let you into a secret, you have over- 
reached yourself. You will get a bad character of me from all the 
people I have spent my life with ; I have the distinction of having 
everybody’s ill word.” 

“T dare say” (defiantly, while his eyes recklessly, boundlessly fond, 
grow to her calm, chill face). 

“Tt is not too late yet,” she says, in a low voice that has yet nothing 
of the whisper in it; “it is one o'clock ; I hear it striking. You have 
yet ten hours’ grace.” 

“Ten hours!” cries the young fellow, wildly, throwing his arms 
again about her, and straining her, whether she will or no, to his 
riotous heart. “ Lenore! Lenore ! the nearer the time grows the farther 
you seem to get away from me. Are you going to slip away from me 
altogether at the last moment, as you did out of my arms just now? 
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But no!—why do I put such ideas into your head? It is too late. 
You could not throw me over now, if you wished. Reckless as you 
are of all conventionality, even you dare not do that.” 

“ What are you talking about ?” she asks, petulantly, with a nervous 
laugh. “ Why should I wish to throw you over? If I did, what 
could I do with all my fine clothes, and my otter-skin jacket? Do 
you think I could have strength of mind to send the Websters’ teapot 
travelling back a second time ?” 

He continues looking at her, and holding her, but says nothing. 

“T like you,” she says, looking round at me with a sort of nervous 
defiance. “I do not care who says I donot. Iam proud of you—I 
—I—TI love you. Do not I, Jemima? Have not I often told you 
that I do?’ 

“You have told me a great many things in your time,” I say, 
oracularly, ‘some that were true and some that were not. I will 
tell you one thing in return, and that is, that if you do not go to bed 
now, this minute, to-morrow you will be yellower than any orange.” 


Cuapter XVIII. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


Tr is a circumstance never to be enough deplored by the female 
world that marriages and drawing-rooms are broad daylight cere- 
monies. Mature necks and faces, that the great bold sun makes 
look as yellow as old law deeds or as the love letters of twenty years 
ago, would gleam creamily, waxily white, if illumined only by benevo- 
lent candles, that seem to see and make seen only beauties and slur 
over defects. Even the lilies and roses of youth—unlike the smooth 
perfection of their garden types—are conscious of little pits and 
specks and flaws when day holds his great searching lamp right into 
their faces. Day repudiates tulle and tarletane ; they are none of his ; 
and as he cannot rid himself of them he retaliates by behaving as 
glaringly and unhandsomely as he can to them. Nature is holding a 
wedding outside too, apparently; at least, it is all white, white! 
Heaven has sent down a storm of diamonds in the night, as a marriage 
present to Lenore ; wherever you look there is the glitter of myriad 
brilliants. Last night, at each iron gate, there was a high wide arch 
of evergreens, but during the dark hours the fairies carried the 
dingy things away, and replaced them by others of glistening white 
jewels. They are so bright, so bright, one cannot look at them; one 
turns away with winking eyes. I fancy that with some such lustre 
shine the archways through which the Faithful People go and come 
in the deathless white City of God. 

There is a nuptial stir and bustle in the house; everybody but 
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the bride has been down to an early breakfast, and has gone up again 
to put their best clothes on. The maid servants are hurrying about 
the house in uniform grey gowns and white caps, all except the 
ladies’ maids, who have the right of exercising individual will in the 
choice of their magnificence. The footmen have new liveries. The 
wedding-breakfast is laid out in the dining-room; I have been 
reconnoitring it. One has to look out of window to assure oneself 
that the season is winter. On the long glittering table-summer and 
autumn hold their scented sway. Regiments of tall flowers—both 
white and vivid-coloured ; shady fern forests; bunches of grapes, big 
as those fabulous ones swinging in gilt over an ale-house door, or as 
that mighty cluster represented in the illustrations to ‘Line upon 
Line, as borne between two stout Hebrews, slung upon a pole; 
odorous rough-skinned pines. I indulge in a pleased sigh, and glance 
at the carte. I draw a slight mental sketch of wkat my own 
share in the banquet will be. Truly, one waxes gluttonous in one’s 
old age. 

Since then I have been pervading such of the ladies’ rooms as 
intimacy gives me the entrée to. I have seen twelve passably fair . 
maids, in twelve gauzy bonnets, each with a murdered robin sitting 
on the top, as a delicate tribute to the season. Pretty and clean and 
white the dozen look; but, alas! they will present but a drabby-grey 
appearance by-and-by out of doors, when contrasted with the won- 
derful blinding snow-sheet. I am not a bridesmaid; I have not been 
invited, nor, if I had, would I have consented to intrude the washed- 
out pallor of my face among this plump pink rose garden. 

Now I have returned to the bride chamber, where Sylvia, fully 
dressed, and apparently labouring under some hallucination as to 
being herself the bride, has usurped the cheval glass; at least, on 
my entry, I find a pretty little figure in violet velvet and swans- 
down, with bust protruded and semi-dislocated neck, gyrating slowly 
before it. 

“ How extraordinary one does feel in colours!” she is ejaculating, 
with a sort of uneasy complacency; “but for Lenore’s sake, nothing 
should have induced me. I feel quite like a fish out of water; | 
really can hardly believe it is my own face—it seems like some one 
else’s. What a fright one does look, Jemima !” 

No contradiction from me. 

“ Does not one?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” reply I, consolingly ; “ nothing out of the 
way. I don’t see much difference.” 

“Violet always used to be considered my colour,’ returns Sylvia, 
apparently finding my form of comfort not very palatable ; “always, 
par excellence. How well I remember, the very last ball I ever went 
to with poor Tom—lI was in violet Jisse, with cowslips—overhearing 
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some man ask, ‘ Who that lovely little woman in mauve was?’ What 
a rage I was in!” 

“ And who was she ?” ask I, with interest. 

“ Who was she?” (reddening). “ What stupid questions you do 
ask, Jemima! Who was she? Why JI, of course.” 

“Mauve suits everybody, even me,” say I, peeping over Sylvia's 
shoulder at my own unusual lilac splendour, “it was well-named the 
‘ refuge of the destitute.’ ” 

Having discharged this Parthian shaft I turn away. The room is 
blocked with great imperials, packed and half-packed. A ,whole 
haberdasher’s shop of finery is surging out of them, and a big white 
L. S. is on each of their shiny black lids. L.S. herself sits before 
the dressing-table, but—difficult as it is to help it—she is not looking 
at herself in the glass. Her eyes are on the ground and her brows 
gathered. She is fully dressed, with the exception of the wreath and 
veil ;—all dead white—dead white, like the doll on the top of a 
twelfth-night cake ; only that the doll invariably compensates for 
the colourlessness of her attire by cheeks that outshine the peony, 
and Lexore’s cheeks are dead white too. To my mortification, I per- 
ceive, that in spite of Worth’s gown, and old Mrs. Scrope’s Flemish 
point, my sister is looking as little handsome as a thoroughly good- 
looking woman ever can look. Hardly a touch of pretty red, even on 
her lips, and a pinched blue look of cold and utter apathy about her 
face and whole attitude. 

“Tf I am to arrange your wreath,” say I, speaking sharply, “we 
had better begin; there is no use hurrying, and it takes some time 
to dispose it properly.” 

She does not move or change her position. 

“ Will you be good enough,” continue I, ironically, “ to look round 
and convince yourself that this is not a funeral ?” 

Still no answer. 

“Lenore” (raising my voice), “are you dead? are you dumb? are 
you-cataleptic ? I’or heaven’s sake, why do you not say something ?” 

“What should I say?” she answers at length, raising her heavy 
eyes, and speaking with harsh irritability ; “why should I speak? I 
have only one hour more of my own now” (glancing with a sort of 
tremulous shudder towards the clock) ; “surely I may spend it as I 
like.” 

“That is better,’ rejoin I, not heeding the matter of her speech, 
but regarding her, with my head on one side, with an artist’s eye. 
“When you speak you look ten per cent. better. I must tell you in 
confidence that as you sat just now, with your shoulders up to your 
ears and your nose resting on your knees, you had a near escape of 
being that anomaly in nature, a plain bride.” 


No reply. 
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“For mercy’s sake, say something,” I cry, crossly ; “do not lapse 
again into that utter silence! Dear me!” (taking the wreath gingerly 
out of its box) “ how beautifully they do make these things nowadays! 
But for the scent, I really think they out-do nature.” 

The wheels of the first carriage become audible; very faintly, by 
reason of the snow, but still audible, and Sylvia, after one final glance, 
shuffle, and whisk, swims out of the room. I become absorbed in an 
artistic agony, as I throw the lace, in a shower of costly flimsiness, 
over my sister’s impassive head, and delicately insinuate the chilly 
nuptial flowers into their resting-place on the top of it. 

Carriage after carriage rolls up: doors are opened; steps let down. 
My curiosity gets the better of me. I leave my nearly finished task, 
and, running to the window, press my face against the frosted pane. 

“The Websters,” say I, narratively. “Ha! ha! ha! Old Mrs. Web- 
ster in a twin gown to Sylvia; even to the swansdown on the body 
and tunic! Poor dear Sylvia! she will never get over it; it will be 
the death of her.” 

As I stand there, laughing maliciously, I feel a hand on my 
shoulder. “ What! are you come to look at them, too? ‘Take care, 
they will see you. It shows a little want of imagination in Mrs. James 
making two dresses pin for pin alike, does not it ?” 

I turn towards her ; but, as soon as I catch a glimpse of her face 
my mirth dies, and I utter a horrified ejaculation. It is lividly white, 
and she is gasping. 

“Open it wide!” she says, almost inaudibly. “I—I—I am 
stifling !” 

“Good heavens!” cry I, apprehensively and dissuasively, with my 
usual practical grasp of a subject. “ You are not going to faint? Do 
not !—not till I get you a chair. You are so heavy—I never could 
hold you up.” 

As I speak I am struggling with the hasp of the window, which is 
old, rusty, and evidently constructed with a view to never opening 
except after ten minutes of angry wrestling. 

“Quick! quick!” she says, faintly panting, “ wider! wider !” 

But it is too late. As the frozen casement grates slowly on its 
hinges, her head, with all its smart paraphernalia of lace and flowers, 
falls back lifeless, and the whole weight of her body, in all the leaden 
inertness of Death’s counterfeit, rests in my strained arms. No one 
knows, until they have tried it, how heavy dead and swooned persons 
are. I stagger under my sister’s weight, and with much difficulty, 
and many bumps both to her and myself, get her down on the floor, 
where the little icy airs come and ruffle her useless laces and her soft 
tossed locks. Then I fly to the bell, open the door, and call mightily 
down the passage. “ Louise!” I ery, “ Louise!” as Sylvia’s French 
maid comes floating airily along—not in the least hurrying herself, 
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but rather throwing gallantries over her shoulder, as it were, to a 
strange valet in the middle distance. “ Louise! Louise! Make haste! 
Mademoiselle Lenore is so ill! Ido not know what has happened to 
her !—all of a sudden, too !—she has fainted, I think; I suppose it 7s 
a faint, is not it?” (looking nervously in her face) “not anything 
worse ?” 7 

Louise gives a little yell, and says “My God!” in her mother 
tongue, in which flippant language that adjuration does not sound half 
so solemn. Then we kneel down, one on each side of her, sprinkle 
water in her face, considerably to the injury of her tucker—pour 
brandy down her unconscious throat—hold strong smelling-salts to 
her nostrils—roughly chafe her dead hands—use all the unpleasant 
asperities, in fact, that are supposed necessary to induce people to come 
back to that life which, as a rule, they are so loth to quit. But it is 
all to no purpose: she shows no sign of returning consciousness. 

“T do not half like it,” I say, looking apprehensively across at my 
coadjutor, and speaking in an unintentional whisper. “I have not a 
notion what to do next! Run, Louise, and tell John to go as quickly 
as he can for Dr. Riley—and—and—lI do not like being left here by 
myself with her—send Mrs. Prodgers.” 

“What do you want with me?” cries Sylvia, pettishly, coming 
fussing in, a minute or two later ; evidently in complete ignorance of 
the errand on which I have sent for her. 

“T wish you would not send such mysterious messages. I am 80 
nervous already that I do not know what to do with myself! I declare, 
just now, when Lord Sligo was talking to me, I had no more idea 
what he was saying Good God!” (catching sight of Lenore’s stiff 
prostrate white figure), ‘‘ what has happened ? What has she done to 
herself now ?” 

“She has fainted,” repeat J, briefly, “all of a sudden, before I 
could look round; and we cannot bring her to.” 

“Good gracious, how dreadful!” cries Sylvia, kneeling daintily 
down on the floor too, not however, before she has plucked up her 
violet velvet skirts. ‘What does one do when people faint ?—put 
cold keys down their backs—cut their stay-laces—hold looking -glasses 
before their mouths—oh no, of course, that is to see whether they 
are—heavens, Jemima,” (her face blanching), “ you do not think she 
18 _ 

Mrs. Prodgers has an inveterate aversion for pronouncing the little 
four-lettered word, that, in its plain shortness, expresses the destiny of 
the nations. 

“ Nonsense!” cry I, angrily, again seizing the salts, and futilely 
holding them to her nose. 

“Feel whether her heart beats,” says Sylvia, looking very white, 
breathing rather short, and speaking in an awed whisper. “I am 
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afraid to do it myself—I dare not !—you are feeling the wrong side, 
are not you ?—they say it is nearly in the middle.” 

Complying with these anatomical instructions, I feel. Yes, it beats. 
Life’s little hammer is still knocking feebly against its neighbour ribs. 

“She will be all right, just now, of course ; it is only that we are 
not used to this sort of things. I never was the least frightened 
myself,” say I, doughtily, but not altogether truly. 

“T wish her eyes were quite shut,” says Sylvia, peering into 
Lenore’s swooned face with the horrified curiosity of a child; “ they 
look so dreadful showing a bit of the pupil.” 

“The wedding will have to be put off, of course,” say I, rising, and 
walking towards the clock ; “ half-past eleven now; it is very certain 
that she will not be well enough to be married before twelve.” 

“But the people !” cries my sister, squatting in a dismayed purple 
heap on the floor, for the moment utterly oblivious of nervousness, 
swansdown, or even of the aptness of velvet to crease, unless sat upon 
straight. ‘They are all come; everybody is dressed ; most of them 
are already at the church ; the bishop has been there half an hour.” 

I shake my head. ‘It cannot be helped.” 

“And the breakfast!” cries Mrs. Prodgers, as a fresh and worse 
aspect of the calamity presents itself to her mind. ‘Of course, the 
cold things do not matter; they will be as good to-morrow or the day 
after as to-day; but the soups, the entrées !” 

I stiflea sigh. “There is no good in talking of it,’ I say, with 
forced philosophy. ‘* You had better go at once and send them all 
away ; there is no use in keeping them waiting in the cold. Charlie, 
too” (with an accent of compassion); “ poor boy! what a bitter dis- 
appointment it will be to him!” 

“ As to that,” says Sophia, with a slight relapse into the preening 
and Pouter-pigeon mood, “I do not suppose that a day’s delay will kill 
him: men are often not sorry for a little reprieve in these cases. I 
am sure no one can feel more thoroughly upset than I do; if I were 
to follow my own inclinations I should sit down and have a good 
cry.” 

“Do not follow them then,” I say brusquely, “ or, at least, send the 
guests away jist, and cry as much as you please afterwards.” 

By the aid of Louise, and with many appeals on her part to the 
French God, skies, and Virgin, I, heavily and with difficulty, lift 
Lenore on to the bed. Hours have passed, the doctur has come, 
Sylvia has resumed her black gown and giant rosary, the last carriage 
has rolled away with snowy wheels, before Lenore lifts the quivering 
white of her lids, and looks round upon us languidly, one after another. 
There are only three of us—the elderly doctor, to whom from our 
earliest infancy we have been in the habit of exhibiting our tongues 
and pulses, I; who am nobody, and thirdly, a poor young man ina 
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_smart blue coat, with a kind, miserable, beautiful face, who has spent 
the last three hours and a half in clasping and kissing a limp white 
hand, which, had its owner been possessed of consciousness, would 
hardly have lain with such passive meekness in his fond grasp. As 
her eyes open he springs up joyfully to his feet and bends over her. 
Ido the same. With a faint gesture of distaste she turns away from 
him to me, and speaks in a weak whisper : 

“ T—]—I—am at home, am I not ?” 

“ At home? Yes, to be sure.” 

“ J—I—I am not married ?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“Tam so glad !” 

Soon afterwards she relapses into unconsciousness. All that day, 
and most of the following night, she lies like a plucked snowdrop in 
January's sleety lap, reviving from one swoon only to fall into 
another. Towards midnight she grows better and sinks into a natural 
and healthy sleep. 

“T wish you would change your clothes,” I say to Charlie, in a 
whisper, as we stand staring at her with shaded light, “ they look 
such a mockery” (touching the fine blue broadcloth). “ Your poor 
bouquet, too.” 

“Not a very good omen, is it?” he says, with a melancholy smile, 
lifting with his finger the drooped and yellowed head of his gardenia. 
“Bah! who cares for omens? Only old women.” 

“Only old women,” repeat I, mechanically. 

“She was not well last night,” he continues eagerly, “was she? 
I told you she was not: it accounts for her talking so oddly, does not 
it? It shows” (peering anxiously into my face) “that she did not 
mean any of the things she said, does not it?” 

I say, “ Of course,” in a constrained voice, and try to turn away. 

“Stay,” he says, laying his broad hand on my shoulder, “ do not 
go; I want totalk to you. I say she was not quite herself when she 
woke up first, was she ?—did not know what she was saying—meant 
nothing ?” 

I know that I am lying, but I answer: “Oh dear, no! of course 
not !” 

“Was it my fancy?” continues he, with a painful red spreading 
even to his forehead; “one gets odd notions, and these damned 
candles” (striking one viciously with his forefinger) “cast such 
deceptive shadows—but it seemed to me, Jemima, that she turned 
away from me, as if—as if—she had rather not look at me. Did not 
she like my being here, do you think? She is so—so—maidenly ; 
she thought I ought to have staid outside ?” 

“Nonsense,” say I, shortly. “It is evident that you have never 
fainted ; you do not understand how slow people’s wits are in coming 
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back. I do not suppose that she knew’ you from me, or me from the 
doctor.” 

He does not answer. I can hardly expect my logic to be very 
convincing, seeing that it has not convinced myself. 

“ Riley is not in the least surprised at this,” I say, nodding slightly 
towards our patient. “ When I told him about her not eating and 
not sleeping—it is my belief that she has not closed an eye for the 
last fortnight—he said that the only wonder was that it had not 
happened before.” 

“Jemima,” says the young fellow, turning me unceremoniously 
round so as to face him, while his eyes in their searching truth go 
through mine like swords, “ tell me—1 wish to know—what is it that 
has taken away her sleep and her appetite? Is it I?” 

It is not, as I am well aware, but I maintain a stupid silence. 

“Do not answer me,” he says, with a sudden change of mood, 
pushing me away from him. ‘I do not want an answer ; it was an 
idiotic question ; this fuss and bustle have been too much for her, 
have not they ? and the hard weather has tried her. She will be all 
right again when once we get quietly off, will not she? Jemima—I 
say, Jemima—do you think there is a chance of our being able to 
have it to-morrow ?” 

I shake my head. “I doubt it.” 

“The day after, then?” (very wistfully). 

I have not the assurance to say “ Yes,” and I have not the heart to 
say “ No,” so I say, “ We will see.” 


Cuarrer XIX. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


Att the next day, Lenore lies in bed, weak and white—it does not 
take much to pull her down—and, for the most part, silent. She asks 
for no one; expresses neither regrets nor self-congratulations on the 
subject of her deferred wedding—lies with her face, gentle and inno- 
eent as any saintly martyr’s—what falsehoods faces do tell!—on the 
pillow, crowned by a bright brown glory of hair—an aureole given 
her by nature, not martyrdom. She is not ill, neither well; very 
still, and only turning restive under doses of brandied beef-tea, re- 
peated ad nauseam. There are few of the minor diseases that are 
worse than beef-tea and brandy. The following day passes in much 
the same way ; but on the third morning Jemima enters cheerfully: 

“ Riley says you may get up.” 

The communication does not seem to afford much satisfaction to the 
person to whom it is addressed. She turns her face away with a 
pettish jerk and hides it in the pillow. 
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“‘ He says you may dress and come down as soon as you like.” 

“ As soon as I like?” repeats Lenore ironically ; “ that would be a 
long time off. Why may not I stay here ?”—(stretching out her arms 
lazily). “Iam happy. I like to lie here all day long; the noises of 
the house seem so far off, and your footsteps outside sound so gently. 
I like to listen to the clocks one after another, and count them as they 
strike. I feel nothing—I think of nothing. I have not been so happy 
for years.” 

“ He says that staying in bed is very weakening.” 

“ Then I like being weakened.” 

“ Nonsense! Please talk like a rational being.” 

Never was toilet more slowly made than Lenore’s—partly from 
weakness—for her illness, though brief, has told upon her ; partly 
from a deep and innate unwillingness to return to the well and work- 
a-day world. At length there is no evading the fact that she is fully 
dressed ; not only fully dressed, but established in an arm-chair before 
Sylvia’s boudoir fire: a banner screen between her face and the flame ; 
novels, workboxes, point lace, a pug—everything that is necessary 
to make a rational woman’s happiness—within easy reach of her 
hands. There is one other addition, without which, many rational 
women think happiness incomplete—a lover; and even he is not 
far off. 

As a man’s heavy step sounds muffled along the carpeted passage, 
as a man’s fingers close on the door-handle, Lenore turns her head 
resolutely to the other side—like a child averting its face from the 
inevitable rhubarb and magnesia—and rests her cheek on the back of 
her chair. 

He enters softly, and afraid even of breathing over-noisily, imagin- 
ing she is asleep, stoops his waved gold head over her. He is soom 
undeceived. 

“T wish,” she says, in a most wide-awake voice, opening her beau- 
tiful petulant eyes full upon him, “ that you would not come creeping 
in, in that creakily tiptoe way; nothing in the world fidgets me so 
much.” 

He starts upright again in a hurry. 

“ It was a stupid trick,” he says humbly, and then stops suddenly, 
afraid of rousing livelier wrath by further speech. As for her, she 
rolls her pretty pettish head from side to side, and affects not to 
see him. He grows tired at last, of standing with his back to 
the mantleshelf, silent, and says, with eager tenderness but in a 
rather frightened voice : 

“You are better ?” 

“ Yes, I am better,’ she answers quickly; “ at least, so they say; 
but I am still far from well—very far; it will be long enough before 
I am strong again, and—and—and—up to anything.” 
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“ Riley says that there is nothing like—like change of air” 
{reddening guiltily). 

“ Riley is an old woman ” (reddening too). 

“ Lenore !” throwing himself down on his knees, on the rug beside 
her, and in so doing, giving an unconscious buffet to the pug’s black 
face, who forthwith departs howling, unheeded, and with his tail 
uncurled. “ Lenore! why need we have half the county to see 
us married? Why need we put on smart clothes? Why cannot you 
come quietly to church with me to-morrow, in your common bonnet 
and shawl” (Scrope is unaware that shawls are, for the moment, 
extinct,) “ with only the clerk to say ‘Amen’? ” 

“* Where is the hurry ?” she asks, tapping her foot impatiently on 
the fender. ‘ You talk as if we were two old people, each with a leg 
in the grave. Supposing that we put it off for a year, we should still 
probably have fifty to gape opposite each other in.” 

“ Even if we were sure of the fifty,” he says gently, “ I should still 
grudge the one; can one be too long happy ?” 

“ T never heard any one complain of being so.” 

“Do you like sickly women?” she says abruptly, apparently 
half softened by his tone and looking amicably at him. “I think I 
am radically sickly—see how half a day has pulled me down—my 
elbows stick out like promontories” (pulling up her sleeve to show 
one)—“ if you married me you would have to be always cosseting me— 
trundling me about in a Bath chair, and measuring out physic in 
a spoon for me.” 

He is about to burst into a storm of protestations, but she inter- 
rupts him. 

* Do you know what Jemima said, that day, when I told her I was 
going to marry you?” 

“ia.” 

“ Well, she said it was indecently soon.” 

“TI do not see what business it was of Jemima’s,” says the young 
man, looking rather surly. 

* Neither do I; but all the same it is truae—dndecently soon—that 
is the very word that expresses it.” As she speaks, her face becomes 
spread with a hot blush, and his own is not slow to repeat it in the 
deeper colours of manhood. 

“ What does this mean ?” he asks, rising lo his feet, while a look of 
utter fear makes the red in his cheeks give way. ‘“ What is this the 
preface to? Is it indecently sooner than it was yesterday, or the day 
before, or the day before that ?” 

“Do not be angry,” she says deprecatingly, stretching out her 


hand on which his own diamonds are flashing. “ You know you are 
always reasonable—you always mind what I say, even when it is not 
reasonable; that is why I like you.” 
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There is something of the turkey-cock about every woman; 
gobbling and swelling if a man is frightened and runs; small and 
silent if he stands still and cries “ Shoo!” It is his turn now; there 
is no use in gobbling at him; he affects not to see her hand, and only 
says briefly, “ Go on.” 

“ You know,” she says, sitting upright in her chair and straining 
her neck backwards, so that her eyes may attain his face and watch 
it, “that I proposed to you—it is not a sort of thing that a man 
would be likely to forget. Itry to think of it as little as possible, 
but it is true; and you accepted me;—I suppose” (laughing 
awkwardly) “ that you could not well have been so uncivil as to do 
otherwise.” 

“Go on.” 

“Well” (fidgeting uneasily), “I mean to marry you still—fully— 
but—but—it must be—not just yet—not now ; a year—six months 
hence, perhaps— instead.” 

Unwilling to witness the effect of her words, she has dropped her 
eyes at the last clause ; but as the moments pass, and no sound comes, 
save that of a cinder falling from the grate, she looks up again. 

“Have you no tongue ?” she says, irritably ; “are you never going 
to speak ?” 

“A year hence!” he says, in a low voice, turning a face, white as 
the face of the uncoloured dead, towards her. “That means never. 
Thank you for leading me so gently uptoit. Do you think I do not 
see what you are aiming at? Do you think I have not watched it 
coming during the last fortnight ? I have prayed not to see” (striking 
his hands together). “I have entreated God to let me be blind always. 
Good God !” (flinging his arms down on the chimneypiece, and hiding 
his face on them,) “how do men bear these things? Who can teach 
me ?” 

“ Bear what ?” she cries, rising hastily to her feet and putting her 
hand on his coat sleeve. ‘ What are you talking about? What is 
there to bear ?” 

“So you have been tricking me all this time, have you?” he says, 
raising his ruffled head and looking deliberately at her, with a re- 
sentful calm in face and voice. “At least, it can hardly be called 
trickery : it was so lamely done, a child might have seen through the 
deception.” 

Silence. 

“Of course you know best” (in the same polite, cold tone) ; “ but 
would it not have been simpler, and come to much the same thing in 
the end, to have left me alone in the first instance ?” 

Left him alone! The very question, in almost the same words, 
that Paul had once asked. 

“Thad gone clean away,” he continues, in the same repressed and 
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sedulously quiet voice. ‘“ Your polite speeches had effectually rid you 
of me. A man would not willingly listen ¢wice to some of the com- 
pliments you paid me at that ball. I had no intention of coming 
back ; why did you send for me ?” 

Still no answer, no attempted defence. 

“T can at least” (with a bitter smile, that sits ill on his fair smooth 
face,) “ pay you the compliment of saying that you are not a good liar. 
You are not apt at the trade; you bungle. Every day, and fifty 
times a day, your mouth has said to me, ‘I like you—you are a good 
fellow—we shall be happy together ;’ and every day, and fifty times a 
day, your eyes and every movement of your body have said, ‘I loathe 
you. I can hardly bring myself to speak civilly to you.’ ” 

Still silence. 

“ Did it ever occur to you” (taking her by both slender wrists) “ to 
make a rough calculation how many falsehoods you have told me 
during this last month ?” 

Stop !” she cries, wrenching away her hands from his grasp, which 
has more of the gaoler than the lover in it. “Stop! you are very 
bitter to me—very. I can hardly believe that it is you; but you 
speak truth. I have told you many, many lies, but at least I have 
told them to myself too. I have said them over and over again, in 
the hope that they would come true at last.” 

He smiles a dry smile of utter incredulity. 

“That was very probable.” . 

* You do not believe me?” she says passionately. “ Well, I take 
God to witness—you will hardly disbelieve me now—that ever since 
that day in the library, when I thrust myself so immodestly on you” 
(she is crimsoner than any closed daisy’s petals at the words), “ I have 
longed and striven with all my heart and soul and strength to—to— 
care for you—as—as—you wish to be cared for.” 

“Well ?” 

“T have said over and over to myself all your good qualities, like a 
lesson. I have tried” (her face contracts with an agony of shame) “ to 
wrench away all the love I ever had to give from—the—the person 
who once had it, and to give it to you instead.” 

“ Well ?” 

“Sometimes, when I was away from you, I thought I had suc- 
ceeded ; but when you came near me, when you touched me, good and 
kind and handsome as you are , 

She stops abruptly. 

“Go on,” he says, in a hoarse whisper. “Do not let any con- 
sideration for my feelings stop you; it would not be you if you did— 
good and kind and handsome as I am” (ironically repeating her 
words). 


“It was too soon—too soon,” she cries, clasping her hands in deep 
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excitement, while the large scalding tears drop hotly over her cheeks. 
“ Jemima was right, it was indecently soon. In the grief and shame 
of being so treated, I wonder, Charlie ” (smiling painfully) “that you 
are so anxious to marry a jilted woman. I thought I could forget all 
in a minute, but I cannot; nobody could. If I were to go away 
to-day, and throw you over for ever, could yow forget me all in a 
minute ?” 

“T would try my best,” he says, with a fierce white smile. “Per- 
haps it would be more correct to say, ‘I well try my best.’” 

“Do you think I do not wish to forget?” she says, taking his hand 
of her own accord, while her wet eyes gaze wistfully upward, into 
the deep angry blue of his. “Do you think I remember on pur- 
pose? Does one enjoy not sleeping and not eating, and being in 
miserable uneasy pain all day and all night ?” 

He keeps sileuce. 

“T am no great prize at the best of times,” she says, half sobbing. 
“My sisters—all my people—-will tell you that; but what sort of 
woman should I have been if I could have jumped straight out of 
one man’s arms into another's, quite easily and comfortably, without 
feeling any shame? It was bad enough to be able to do it at all. 
Oh, Charlie! Charlie! knowing what you did about me, how could 
you think me worth taking? How could you take me?” 

“ How could I take you?” he says, with a harsh low laugh, as 
unlike the jocund sound of his usual boyish mirth as possible. “Do 
not you know that when a man is starving he is not particular as to 
having a whole loaf? He says ‘thank you’ even for crumbs. I tell 
you, Lenore, that morning in Ireland, when I got your note, I had 
as little hope of ever holding you in my arms as my wife, as I had 
of holding one of God’s angels. When I found that there was a 
chance of my so holding you, judge whether I was likely to throw it 
away.” 

He has put one of his hands on each of her shoulders, and stands 
gazing steadfastly at her with a bitter yearning in his eyes. 

“T knew that your sowd was out of my reach,” he continues, sadly ; 
“that I should get only your body, and even that shrank away from 
me. Shall I ever forget those first two kisses that you gave me— 
that I made you give me? They were colder than ice.” 

A little pause. The fire-flame quivers and talks to itself; the pug 
plucks up heart again, and, returning, lies down, with his nose resting 
on his bowed forelegs. 

“T suppose it is all for the best,” says Scrope, presently, with a 
forced smile ; “at least it is as well to say so,is not it? I was so 
idiotically fond of you that, if you had been decently civil to me, I 
suppose I should have been happier than any man can be and live.” 


No answer. “Do you know,” he resumes, in a tone of deep and 
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sombre excitement, “ what has kept me up all this month, what has 
hindered me from cutting my own throat or yours—it was a toss-up 
which—what has made me smile and seem pleased at words that bit 
and looks that stung? Well, I will tell you—listen, and laugh if it 
amuses you; it is true, all the same. I knew” (lifting his hands from 
her shoulders, and framing her drooped face with them,) “I knew that, 
if once I could get you all to myself, I could make you love me; you 
would do your best to thwart and hinder me, but I could make you. 
Lenore, I know it still.” 

“Do you?” she says sadly. “I wish you could; but I doubt it.” 

“Tell me,” cries the young fellow, emboldened by her gentleness 
to take her once more in his arms, as if she were his own, “ it will do 
me no good to hear—be tantalising, rather—but still I think it would 
ease my pain a little ; tell me, if you had met me jirst—met me before 
you came across him—do you think you could have liked me a little 
then? Say ‘yes, if you can, Lenore!” (with a suffering accent of 
entreaty). 

“ How do I know ?” she says sharply, for once not shrinking from 
his contact—not struggling in his embrace, but rather coldly taking it 
for granted. “ What is the good of looking back? It seems to me 
now, that if I had not met him I should have gone on always, as I 
had gone on before, laughing and amusing myself, and being happy in 
my way, and not loving anybody much. I never was one to fall in 
love eastly—never !”—(drawing herself up with a little movement of 

ride). 
me You fell in love with him easily enough,” says Scrope, roughly. 

“ Yes,” she answers, almost humbly, though her face flames, “ you 
are right, so I did; it was a boast I had no right to make.” 

‘“‘ What on earth made you do it?” 

“ Howcan I tell? Perversity, I think ; I always was perverse from a 
child ; they said I should pay for it, sooner or later. I think I have 
now, have not Ir” (smiling drearily). A moment’s pause. ‘ Other 
people cared for me of their own accord,” she continues, sighing ; 
“as for him, almost every word I said grated upon him; I had to 
fight and battle even for his toleration.” 

“ And that pleased you?” 

“ Does one ever care for the things that one can stretch out one’s 
hand and take ?” she asks, bitterly. “Ido not, neither do you—that is 
evident, or you would not be here.” After a little pause : ‘“‘ He thought 
very meanly of me from the first—very. He almost told me so in so 
many words, and I—I—well—I only meant to make him alter his 
mind ; that was how it began. Bah!” (breaking off suddenly, with 
a tempest of angry pain in her voice,) “what does it matter how 
it began? Is not it enough that it did begin, that it went on, and that 
now it is ended ?” 
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At the last word her raised voice sinks down, and dies ina sob. His 
hold upon her grows lax, he gives a long sigh of astonished indignant 
grief, 

“Tf that was the way to your heart,” he says with a sort of scorn, 
“no wonder I missed it.” Silence. “ Merciful heavens!” cries the 
young man, smiting his hands together in a sort of wondering frenzy, 
“did one ever hear the like? Must one hold you cheap, and have the 
ill manners to tell you so; must one cut you to the heart with frosty 
looks and words that stab like your own; must one love you tardily 
and leave you readily, before you will give one your affection? If so, 
Lenore, I tell you candidly that—stark staring mad about you as I 
have been for the last six months—I tell you candidly that I had 
rather be without it.” 

“ You are right,” she says, coldly ; “ it is not worth having. After 
all, you agree with him; he thought it was not worth having, and so 
threw it away.” 

The moments flash past ; the little moments, that tarry not to listen 
to brisk wedding chimes, or the slow passing-bell. The two young 
people still stand opposite one another, each buried in thoughts, whereof 
it would be hard to say whose share was the bitterer. Scrope is the 
first to break the silence that has fallen on them. 

“Tell me, Lenore,” he says, breaking out into impetuous speech, 
“you have said so many disagreeable things to me in your time that 
one more will not matter ; yes, tell me—I will promise not to burst out 
into violence, I will even try to look pleased” (smiling sardonically)— 
“is there—is there—any talk of his coming back? Have you any hope 
of it, that you are getting rid of me so quickly, all of a sudden ?” 

“What do you mean ?” she says harshly, with a shrinking shiver, as 
if one had torn open a great gaping wound in her tender body. “ Do 
you think that if I had had any hope I should have sent for you? He 
is not one to speak lightly, to say one thing to-day and one to-morrow ; 
I should wear out my ears with listening before I heard the wheels of 
his carriage coming back. No, no!” (with a low sobbing sigh) “I 
have no hope! It is humiliating to speak of hope in such a case, is not 
it? I suppose I should not, if I had any spirit.” 

“Tf you have really done with him for ever, then,” says the young 
man, in a voice which is still half doubting, “ Lenore—I do not want to 
be glad at what makes you sorry ; but how can I help it ?—then, for 
God's sake, come to me; what is there to stand between us? I know 
I can make you forget him; even to-day—perhaps you will laugh at 
me for saying so—you seem to hate me a shade less than you did. 
Oh, beloved! out of the great harvest of love that you lavished on 
him—him who did not take it, who hardly stooped to pick it up, who 
tossed it carelessly back to you—have not you saved one grain for 
me, who have been hungry and famished so long ?” 
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There are tears in his shaken voice, though none in his eyes; and 
indeed a man who weeps in wooing mostly damns himself. In a 
hairy blubbered face there must always be less of the moving than the 
ridiculous. 

“Say ‘yes,’” he cries, with a passionate agony of pleading, twining 
both his arms once more about her. “I will hold you here until you 
say it. I will let no sound but ‘yes’ pass those lips that have never 
yet given me a kind word or a kiss worth the taking.” 

“ What am I to say ‘ yes’ to?” she asks, holding aloof from him, as 
much as may be, with the old gesture of shrinking distaste. ‘Am I 
to say that I will marry you? Well, I said that a month ago; that 
is settled. Why must we go over all the old story again ?” 

“But do we mean the same thing ?” asks Scrope, with distrustful 
vehemence. “That is the question. Will you marry me now—at 
once, without any senseless, causeless delay f” 

She has drawn herself away from him, and now turns, and walking 
to the window, looks blankly out on the drear, white, snow world—on 
the long sharp icicles hanging from the leaves. 

“ Speak,” he says, his voice sharpened and roughened, following her 
to the other side of the room. “I am waiting—lI will wait on you as 
long as you please; but if I keep you here to the Judgment Day I 
will not go unanswered! Will you marry me to-morrow ?—great 
Heavens! if it had not been for this unhappy contretemps, by to- 
morrow you would have been four days my wife!—or will you 
not ?” 

She is trembling all over, and her cold white face is twitched with 
pain and wet with unwiped tears. 

“ Not to-morrow !” she says, with an involuntary shudder ; “ not so 
soon—not quite so soon. Let me have time to draw my breath! I 
am not well; as I live Iam not well. See how thin I have grown” 
(holding out a hand, on which the wandering veins and the small 
bones indicate their places more clearly than they did last year). ‘I, 
who ” (smiling) “ used to be so afraid of growing too fat ! I do not think 
I need be afraid of that now, need 1? Let me get quite well—quite 
strong first. I shall be better worth your taking then.” 

“Lenore!” cries the young man, seizing her by the arm, in an 
access of sudden and uncontrollable passion, “did you ever in all your 
life think of any one but yourself? What business have you to spoil 
my life for me? What business have you to make me a laughing- 
stock for everybody ?—tell me that ?” 

“T have no business—none,” she answers, drooping her long neck 
and sobbing. 

“Will you marry me to-morrow, Lenore ?” (speaking with the stern 
quiet of self-constraint). 


‘Not to-morrow—not to-morrow,” 


she answers wildly, turning 
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her head restlessly from side to side. “I meant really to have 
married you on Tuesday—you cannot doubt that? Had I not my 
wedding-dress on? But see how ill the thought has made me. Give 
me six months. In six months I shall get used to the idea; perhaps 
I shall get the better of my temper. Six months is a long time; 
things that happened six months ago seem a long way off” (her eyes 
straying dreamily out to the still white trees and the square church 
tower). 

“T see how it is,” he says fiercely ; “ I have been very patient with 
you, and you think I shall be patient always. You are mistaken; I 
am sick of patience ; I have done with it. I will marry you now or 
never.” 

At his words, her swimming eyes flash, and the wet carnation 
flowers hotly on her cheeks. 

“Do you wish,” she cries, violently, “for a wife who hates your 
touch ?—who dreads being left alone with you ?—who never hears 
your footstep without longing to fly out of sight—out of earshot of 
you? If you do, you have odd taste !” 

He clenches his hands, and his teeth close hard on his under lip, but 
he does not trust himself to speak. 

“Ts not it my own interest to be fond of you—to marry you?” she 
continues, in strong excitement. “ Are not you rich and prosperous ? 
and have not I all my life been in love with ease and wealth and 
pleasure? Is it from choice that I wake all night? I am sick of 
being unhappy, and fretting, and hating everybody. God knows I 
would be happy if I could! Be patient a little longer—only a 
little.” 

But he only answers—‘‘ Wow or never.” 

“ Well, then, it must be never !” she answers, vehemently —“ there 
—you have said it yourself; it is your doing, not mine. It is you 
who have thrown me over—not J you.” 

“Very well,” he answers, in a husky whisper, hastily averting his 
face, to hinder her from seeing the havoc that despair is working on 
its beauty ; “you are right; it shall be never /” 

Utter silence for a space: silence as deep as if they had been dead. 

“Lenore,” he says at length, turning towards her for the last time 
his clay-white face and the indignant agony of his eyes, “you make 
one say ugly things to you. Were you ever anything but a curse to 
any one that you had to do with? You have cursed full six months 
of my life, but you shall curse no more of it: I will do without 
you. There is no lesson so hard that one cannot learn it in time, 
and I will.” 

She is silent. 

“ Even for a good woman, who had loved one, and whom one had 
lost by death, one would not mourn for ever,” he continues, in the 
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same rough unsteady whisper; “how much less for you, who have 
never given me anything but unladylike insults—unwomanly gibes! 
Good-bye, Lenore! Yes, good-bye! But before I go, give me one 
kiss—one real kiss. Since they were to have been all mine, spare 
me one.” 

So speaking he stoops, and for an instant lays his lips upon 
her unwilling mouth. Then he goes. Thus she is rid of all her 
lovers. 


END OF NOON. 

















Modern Manners. 


Tue difficulty of defining a gentleman has long been keenly felt and 
never been wholly overcome ; but if we search deeply into the causes 
which have created the perplexity we shall find that they spring 
mainly from the repugnance experienced by most people to acknowledge 
that there may be, not only a distinction, but a positive antagonism, 
between good manners and good morals. Yet every attempt to make 
external deportment dependent upon interior virtue has ended in 
failure ; and every impartial person will admit that a monstrous 
villain may be a man of consummate address, whilst a paragon and 
pattern of goodness may possibly offend even ordinarily sensitive eyes 
and ears by awkward actions and untimely observations. This is to 
put the case extremely ; but it is equally true that average instances 
of imperfection in outward behaviour and fundamental conduct esta- 
blish the same conclusion. Is it invariably the most agreeable person 
that we most respect ? And are we for ever seeking the society of indi- 
viduals for whom we are always ready to profess sincere reverence ? 
It will be admitted by all Englishmen that the highest of all virtues 
is truthfulness, taking the word in its most comprehensive significa- 
tion. For see what truthfulness implies! It implies sincerity, sim- 
plicity, courage, absence of self-interest, and a belief in the possession 
by others of the same lofty qualities. Yet is it possible to be always 
and uncompromisingly truthful, and yet to be a “‘ perfect gentleman” ? 
We do not speak of gratuitous plain-speaking, which a spirit of truth- 
fulness never exacts ; but there are a thousand occasions when regard 
for the feelings and conveniences of others compel a man who other- 
wise loves to speak the truth, more or less to deviate from it. No 
doubt these deviations, so harmless in themselves, are completely 
condoned by the charity of the motive and the excellence of the result ; 
but they are deviations from the truth none the less. Hence we may 
observe without surprise, that the most truth-telling nations are the 
least polite, and the least truth-telling nations the most pleasing in 
their manners. We have only to compare Englishmen with Irishmen 
or Frenchmen, Germans with Italians, and the European with the 
Asiatic, to be convinced of the accuracy of the dictum, laid down by 
way of generalisation. It is often observed that the French people 
are rapidly ceasing to deserve the character they have long arrogated 
to themselves of being the most polite people in the world; but those 
who make the observation are acquainted only with Paris and a few 
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other large town:, in which democracy is the watchword and mentor 
of the majority. When a Parisian shopman, waiter, or cabman is 
rude, it is because he does not wish to lose the opportunity of con- 
veying to you the fact that he is just as good as you are, and that you 
and he are and must remain on terms of perfect equality. But the 
“just as good as you” doctrine, when carried into practice in this 
conscious direct way, must necessarily be the death of all good 
manners. It induces men to arrogate what they ought to be content 
to receive, and to refuse what they would be wise to give. It is to 
overlook the obvious truth, that if two people treat each other with 
reciprocal deference their equality will be established in the same way 
that occurs when a couple of rival political candidates vote each for 
his opponent. On the “just as good as you” principle the weaker 
is sure to go to the wall, and the contention which underlies all inter- 
course based upon such a system can be ended only by one of tho 
rivals succeeding in being more rude or more arrogant than the other. 
This incidentally, though by no means irrelevantly. But we see here, 
as in prior instances, that it is the wish to be frank and truthful that 
spoils the French democrat’s manners. Every traveller in Oriental 
countries has come away impressed with the superiority of Asiatic 
politeness, but at the same time insists with equal zeal on Asiatic 
duplicity. Amongst Europeans, diplomatists are generally supposed 
to have and to require the finest manners. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out what it is that renders these fine manners indispensable. 
When we say that a person would never do for a court, we again 
imply that his candour would shock its well-bred atmosphere of 
dissimulation. 

It does not at all follow from the above unavoidable concessions 
that the greatest liar will be the most polished gentleman, or indeed 
that disingenuousness of any serious kind is required in a gentleman 
at all. But it rids us of the supposition that perfect virtue and per- 
fect manners are strictly convertible terms, and forces us to look else- 
where than in morality—at least as that word is generally understood 
—for the secret and soul of gentlemanliness. We believe they are to 
be found in what may be called the half-way house between a system- 
atic frankness and bluntness of speech, and conscious insincerity. 
Nothing can be more opposed to our idea of active truthfulness than 
reticence or reserve; yet no discriminating person would confound 
them with real disingenuousness. Now, from what do reticence in 
speech and reserve in manner spring, so long indeed as they are not 
carried to an extreme and do not raise the notion of shyness or exces- 
sive caution? We think the answer that ascribes them to self-respect 
united with a respect for others will commend itself to most people. 
Respect for one’s self, which is not complemented by reverence for one’s 
neighbours, will more generally be known by another name, and be 
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justly stigmatised by the opprobrious epithet of pride ; whilst respect — 
for others which does not commence at home is sure to be attributed 
to an inherent spirit or an acquired habit of servility. But regard 
that looks both ways, that is careful not to offend, and does anything 
but invite offence, will be misconstrued only by those who are not 
initiated into its invaluable properties as the guide and guardian of 
social intercourse. 

' It will be evident that nothing is so incompatible with the good 
manners which, as we now see, mainly depend on a certain fine 
reserve and a certain judicious and instinctive reticence, whilst these 
again spring from reciprocal respect and consideration, than what is 
colloquially known as familiarity. It is in this sense that we are to 
read the wise old maxim, that familiarity breeds contempt. Many, 
alas! have construed it in a more literal sense, and this adherence to 
the letter has chilled and killed various promising friendships. Ours 
would be a world not worth living in if it were once established 
beyond contradiction that the more intimate we become with each 
other the less likely to endure will be our esteem and affection. 
Closeness of intercourse and thorough knowledge constitute the only 
true basis of perfect love and regard. But perfect love and regard 
are never familiar, in the sense in which the cited saw warns all of 
us against being. To permit one’s self to be thus familiar is to permit 
one’s self to take liberties, and to take them is to provoke them. Every 
man who respects himself strongly objects to be the object of them, 
and he would therefore never dream of subjecting to them any one he 
revered or was attached to. 

Slowly, but we trust surely, we have thus arrived at the heart of 
our subject, which is, Modern Manners. We are not much afraid of 
contradiction when, we say that modern manners unfortunately are not 
good; and we expect to have the whole world on our side when we 
add that they are nearly always excessively, and in many instances 
intolerably, familiar. We heard it remarked only the other day that 
there are but few gentlemen in England and none out of it. The 
observation is too epigrammatical to be quite accurate, but it contains 
an element of truth. We are dealing only with English modern 
manners, and shall therefore be spared any invidious comparison with 
the manners of other countries, save in so far as they may incidentally 
illustrate our meaning ; but we fear that it is no exaggeration to say 
that fine manners exist among us almost exclusively as a tradition. 
A few old people linger here and there to deepen the contrast between 
what was once an acknowledged standard of deportment and the 
various self-constituted types of free-and-easy behaviour which repre- 
sent the younger ideas of social address. But these octogenarians 
are, in their quiet way, the most severe critics of habits utterly alien 
to their prior experience, and do but confirm the estimate we have 
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formed, It is in a thousand ways that this hideous familiarity, this 
want of reserve, of self-respect, and of respect for others, is manifested ; 
but never is it more noticeable than in conversation. Listening has 
long been pronounced, in modern phraseology, a bore; and one of the 
most striking features of modern politeness is a readiness to know all 
you are going to say before you have said it. One is constantly 
prohibited, in practice, from finishing one’s sentences. They are 
finished by proxy, or suppressed in order to give way to a premature 
rejoinder. Another respectable element of conversation is now 
regarded as “a bore; and that is, seriousness. The only persons 
who are considered as duly qualified to converse are the persons who 
can be unflaggingly jocose; witty we do not say, for wit presupposes 
gravity and reflection, whilst any fool can be funny. Funny fools are 
at present much in request, and their particular vocation absolves 
them from all obligation to be either reticent or respectful. They 
may say anything provided it raises a laugh, and take any name 
in vain so only it conduce to our merriment. Every man of spirit 
now aspires to be a chartered libertine in the matter of speech ; and 
the unhappy individuals whose tongues are restrained by old-fashioned 
prejudices are driven into a cold and silent corner, whence they con- 
template the lively sallies of unchastened humour with an amaze- 
ment not always unembittered by chagrin. In the very highest 
society these phenomena may be witnessed; indeed they obtrude 
themselves upon our notice. Nor, even in the matter of dress, in 
which men of fashion are supposed to be so particular, are signs 
wanting that here too the familiar non-respectful spirit is gaining an 
entrance. In London, where carelessness in such a matter is practi- 
cally impossible, and where indeed there is no temptation to it, inas- 
much as a man must be prepared, morning, noon, and night, for the 
presence of strangers by whom he would on no account be caught off 
his guard, no complaint can be urged. But truly good manners, like 
charity, begin at home ; and politeness will not forget its duties even 
in the country, and when a mother, sister, or aunt is the only judge. 
Yet we have heard the finest ladies complain that their sons, brothers, 
and nephews pronounce it to be “a bore” to don the dress which we 
have agreed to consider appropriate for dinner, when they are strictly 
in the bosom of their family and not in London; and we have our- 
selves been invited “ not to bother,” but to present ourselves in costume 
that prophesied an evening in the smoking or billiard room rather 
than in the drawing-room. By some people this will be regarded 
as a small matter, and especially by those among whom, as we can 
well understand, what is called evening dress is not habitually 
put on. When it is not expected, the omission of it can give no 
offence and presumes no familiarity. But when it has long: been 
rigorously insisted on, to pretermit the custom on certain exceptional 
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occasions, because “it is a bore,” is surely no unimportant sign of 
the times. 

The influence of women upon manners has long been notorious ; 
and painful as it may be, it is our duty to charge upon women a large 
portion of the responsibility for modern manners being what they are. 
It is they who not only tolerate, but encourage and abet, the laxity of 
which we have so much to complain. A hideous word, representing 
a hideous thing, has found its way into our language. Purists might 
well object when they heard of fast men ; but criticism was stupefied 
when it was invited to contemplate fast women. A fast woman, toa 
person accustomed to hold by the niceties of language, sounds like a 
perverse paradox: is a contradiction in terms, nigroque simillima 
cygno. Many impossibilities, however, have become glaring facts in 
these wonderful days; and we do possess, there can be no doubt of it, 
both black swans and fast women. Whether snow will, by the law of 
progress, soon be black too, we must wait and see. Meanwhile, a 
woman, and even a girl, who is not just a trifle fast is a poor creature ; 
fit for a rural rectory, a Quaker hearth, to bea Dorothea Casaubon, if 
one likes, but utterly disqualified from passing the very portals of 
polite life. The very basis of fastness is to be familiar; and we 
must protest that were Polonius living now he would never dream of 
directing us to be “ familiar, but by no means vulgar.” Any reserve 
of manner or any reticence of speech savours so insufferably of slow- 
ness, that to say everything and do just as you like are two golden 
rules. Distance no longer lends enchantment to a woman’s view of 
man ; the less deference or hesitation he displays in his manner, the 
more closely and the more rapidly he approaches her, the better 
chance has he of conciliating her favour. The surest path to her 
partiality is to treat her as a “good fellow”; and whilst—credite 
postert !—she will not hesitate playfully to assure him that he isa 
“pig,” and that someboby else is a “beast,” the highest compliment 
he can pay her in return is to inform her that she is a “brick.” It 
is our boast that we are no longer a pastoral people. Is it on that 
account that the Damon and Amaryllis of Mayfair exchange amenities 
in a language borrowed from the vocabulary of Arcadia? With such 
evidences of reciprocal respect, we cannot be surprised if, in speaking 
of their male acquaintances, young ladies no longer think it worth 
while to retain titles of courtesy, to be burdened with the prefix of 
Mr., but give the surname tout bonnement, and not unoften the 
Christian name, again abbreviated or travestied with all the felicitous 
familiarity of the play-ground. They themselves often delight in 
nicknames, for which a male acquaintenance is usually sponsor. It 
would be unreasonable to expect under such circumstances that 
manner would be better than matter; and the women who permit 
themselves all these liberties of speech are not afraid of being over- 
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heard. A voice gentle and low is no longer deemed excellent. They 
have been converted by the legal maxim, de non apparentibus et non 
existentibus eadem est ratio, and take care therefore to be, in their 
own sweet language, “‘ well to the fore.” None of their observations 
are thrown away, and they are more anxious to parade and proclaim 
their nonsense even than a person of judgment is to whisper his wit. 
They would stare a voud of the last century out of countenance, and 
if they do not understand doubles entendres that would do credit to 
Congreve, their simulation of intelligence does them gross injustice. 

Now it is quite impossible that women should thus: forget what is 
due to them, from themselves and from others, without the manners of 
the men who associate with them being mischievously affected. The 
society of women ought to be a school of manners for the other sex. 
Men come from school impudent, and from college awkward ; it is in 
the drawing-room that they should learn to be easy yet respectful. 
Shyness is painful ; but to behold a person who is always “at home ” 
is offensive and insufferable. When a gentleman addresses a barmaid 
he accommodates himself to her intelligence and tastes by a directness 
and familiarity that even then are not admirable, but may be par- 
doned. ‘To judge by the way in which most men nowadays address 
many ladies, one would conclude that the counter was the school of 
true deportment. Ladies are addressed and looked at as though they 
were barmaids, and ladies do not resent it. It would be strange if 
men who show no deference to the other sex manifested any in 
dealing with their own. It would seem monstrous to treat a man and 
a brother with a consideration greater than is extended to his sister or 
his bride. Men advanced in life who refrain from this easy mode of 
address escape censure, for they are too old to be censured and their 
demeanour becomes them. But woe to the young man who acts as 
though he thought a fair young maiden is as holy as a shrine, or who 
appears before a comely matron with somewhat of the deferential 
diffidence that a well-bred junior counsel will display before a court of 
justice. He will be deemed a spiritless fellow, ludicrously sheepish, 
and, don’t you know? not quite a gentleman. 

It would perhaps be immaterial in a democratic age that what is 
still called aristocracy should be so indifferent about losing one of its 
most valuable and distinctive badges, if there were any hopeful signs 
that the levelling principles which are afloat will bring their own law 
of politeness with them. As we have already intimated however, the 
doctrine of equality, when actively employed as a creed, and the watch- 
word of a social crusade, must be fatal to good manners. The very 
soul of politeness consists in giving everything and exacting nothing ; 
though it will be obvious that the consequence of such a principle, 
when put in practice, is, that everybody gets as much as he deserves 
and most people much more. This is as it should be. The really 
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distinguished, meritorious, and great, should receive from all a mea- 
sure of deference commensurate with their merits; and the poorer 
creatures of life should be made comfortable in it and led to forget 
their inferiority by a share of consideration utterly out of proportion 
to their deserts. This, it will be seen, is the very opposite of “the 
weakest to the wall” result, which, we noted, necessarily ensues from 
the assertion of the “just as good as you” doctrine. There is no 
merit in deferring to the exalted and the powerful; our refusal of 
deference would be of mighty little consequence. But there is some- 
thing eminently pathetic in the extension of consideration to those by 
whom the withholding it would be keenly felt. It is not because 
women are superior to men—we do not mean to imply that they are 
inferior—that precedence is universally allowed to them, but because 
if it came to a rough vulgar scramble they would fare the worst. 
Therefore are they put in the front rank. Tenderness for children 
and for animals is based upon the same proper feeling, which is the 
sentiment of true politeness, and eternally opposed to the “just as 
good as you” dogma. Politeness knows nothing of better or worse ; 
and the polite person never assigns inferiority to any one but himself. 
This has nothing to do with those conventional laws of precedency 
which are made for our convenience, and which no sane man regards 
as anything more than symbols. 

But there are other active reasons for the inability we remark in 
democratic principles to further the cause of good manners, over and 
above the fatal assertion of personal equality. The democratic spirit, 
as we are now considering it—and we need scarcely tell our readers 
that we are not talking politics, but are occupied solely with the 
matter as an ethical and social one—is the most disingenuous of all 
forms of egotism. It does not mean what it professes. Far from 
really seeking to attain the social and individual equality of which it 
prates so fervently, it gives rise to endless ambitions, personal 
rivalries, and acute struggles. As far as the democratic spirit, socially 
considered, has manifested itself among Englishmen or Americans, it 
inculcates the habit of what is called “ getting on” above every other 
virtue and obligation. Its ideal seems to be that life is a ladder, and 
that everybody should try to mount to the highest rang—we need 
scarcely add, by means which are certain to prevent everybody at 
least from attaining that lofty position. The operation, when suc- 
cessful, is attended with considerable contempt for those who do not 
attempt it, or attempting, fail. One of the immediate consequences of 
this soaring state is, that in those classes which are now so numerous, 
and who may be described as people whose material possessions are 
out of all proportion to their education, culture, or refinement, 
children have generally a profound contempt for their parents and 
are not slow to exhibit it. Here, good manners are tarnished at 
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their very source ; and the reverence which young men and women 
should entertain for their father and mother, and which leads to 
reverence for all recognised, if but conventional, superiority, is ex- 
changed for pity, sometimes tinged with shame. The parents have 
been highly successful, but still remain simple and unpretending 
folks, and very likely lack the acquirements or finish which would 
enable them to play a spirited part in society. This is highly dis- 
tasteful to the younger generation, who, seeing themselves in pos- 
session of as good a roof, as good a cook, as good a stable, and as 
good a cellar, as the squire over the way or the Queen’s Counsel 
round the corner, are impatient to cut as telling a figure as their 
neighbours. ‘The inferiority in accomplishments, and probably in 
manners, of their parents is obvious, though perhaps to none so much 
as to their own children ; and the latter appear to be of opinion that 
they can escape being deemed to share in the parental shortcomings 
only by showing how thoroughly they are aware and ashamed of 
them. The result is usually something very lamentable. ‘The 
parents may possibly not be drawing-room ladies and gentlemen ; but 
the sons, who fancy themselves to have walked out of the family, are 
downright cads, and the daughters are an affliction of the flesh to those 
who, seeing fine feathers, expect fine birds. There is no such offensive 
class of people as this. Modesty, naturalness, simplicity, were all or 
nearly all the sins of the generation to which success has come with 
such rapidity. Impudence, affectation, and vulgarity stamp the next 
one, whose members opine that they can become persons of fashion as 
expeditiously as their parents became persons of wealth. This is not 
always the case; and the fact that people have become rich suddenly 
— if honestly—is all in their favour, if the material transformation be 
accompanied by a transformation of mind and manner. Unfortunately, 
society is much too tolerant in this respect, and tolerant from the worst 
of motives. Nothing could be more meritorious in persons of refine- 
ment than to admit to their society persons who are wanting in refine- 
ment, in the hope that we might see the reverse of that which is said 
to take place when evil communications corrupt good manners. But it 
is matter of notoriety that a wish to partake of the vulgar advantages 
of this rapidly-got wealth is the ruling and indeed the only reason 
why people who ought to be above such sordid motives admit to their 
houses men and women who are little better than well-dressed boors. 
It is not to be supposed that the individuals thus made free of the best 
society attribute their admission exclusively to their money. People 
rarely fail to find more flattering explanations of their own successes. 
The line where the influence of wealth ends and that of personal merit 
begins must necessarily be vague; and it is not wonderful if people 
who are very wealthy, and not otherwise meritorious at all, reverse the 
ratio of those elements which constitute their visible influence. People 
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so warmly welcomed by an old and would-be aristocratic society may 
be forgiven if they conclude that they are amply qualified to move in 
it, and have nothing to learn from its breeding, bearing, language, or 
reticence. Folks affecting to be studiously fastidious, begin by eating 
their suppers and end by adopting their manners. Thus the proper 
réles are precisely reversed ; and the vulgarian, whom it would have 
been a kindness and a charitable action to teach, silently becomes a 
pedagogue and a pattern. He is familiar because he knows no better ; 
and people who once knew better, end in adopting something of the 
deportment they at first intended, from interested motives, only to 
tolerate. Man is such a monkey that it is impossible for him to con- 
sort often and long with persons of inferior manners without his own 
manners, if originally good, becoming deteriorated. It is possible that 
the person who inspires him in the matter he slightly improves. 
But a slight improvement in so delicate a thing as good manners is 
not of much consequence ; whilst a slight deterioration is disastrous. 
At the same time all public discussion and criticism conspire 
towards the same end. Want of reverence, want of consideration, 
which, we have seen, is the cause of the sad falling-off in our manners, 
is not a little promoted by that in many respects useful and certainly 
necessary institution, the Press. To be a public man is to be pelted ; 
and even to be a private one is not always to escape the mud that is 
perpetually flying about. Nothing is sacred. Ridicule is the weapon 
ready to every one’s hand, and you are much more likely to hit some- 
body if you aim at the biggest people you see. There is a weekly 
journal which has for the last fifteen years maintained notoriety and 
profit by the systematic depreciation of everybody and everything 
that have won the respect of any portion of the community. To lead 
us to despise men in public life and to despise women in private life 
has been the main object of its energy. Such a task demands no 
great ability, though no doubt it requires a certain fertility in thinking 
evil. But the chief requisite for this sort of thing is, to be wholly free 
from the sense or obligation of good manners, to think truth a poor 
thing compared with a good or even with a bad joke, and to esteem 
no person’s character, no matter how exalted he be, of any conse- 
quence, if, by depreciating or ridiculing it, the public can be amused. 
If then good manners are not to die out amongst us, reverence 
must be restored. The old must be honoured, the weak must be con- 
sidered, the illustrious must be deferred to, and, most of all, women 
must be respected. Women have the matter in their own hands. 
They can compel men to be well-mannered ; and men who know how 
to behave with politeness to women will end by behaving with polite- 
ness towards each other. Hauteur always implies want of considera- 
tion for others, and is therefore no part of politeness, save when 
indeed an impertinence has to be quietly but effectively resented. If 
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we were asked to name the word which embodies female politeness 
we should name “graciousness.” Women should be gracious ; gra- 
ciousness is their happy medium between coldness and familiarity ; as 
self-respect is that of men between arrogance and downright rudeness. 
Probably, there can be no true politeness where there is no humility, 
either real, or well-assumed. In a self-making age we cannot be sur- 
prised at meeting with so much self-assertion and so much aggressive- 
ness. We can but wait for the time when the process will be 
complete, and the individual will be well-bred enough once more to 
recognise his own insignificance. 











A Light with the Anthological. 


“ Wreathe the bowl 
With flowers of soul, 
The brightest wit can find us!” 
Moore. 


OnE evening we were discussing the ideas of the various nations and 
ages of the world concerning second marriages, in which the old 
Knight, our president, being a widower himself, took a lively interest, 
you may be certain. 

It was on this occasion that the Indian military doctor, who re- 
turned from the East not long since covered with decorations won in 
the campaigns of the Sutlej, China, and the Mutiny, and blessed with 
an ample pension to preserve them, told us the following, which he 
said was from the Persian. 

Taking a pinch of snuff from a gold box, which he declares he 
received from the Shah, although others say it was acquired either at 
Pekin or Delhi, he looked round at us all, and with the gravity of an 
eastern fakir, began : 

‘Emancipated from the body of a Syrian, who had just died of 
cholera, a human soul flew up to the gates of heaven. Knocking 
gently on the golden portals, which swung round on their ivory 
pillars on the instant, it gently asked for admittance. 

“Where do you come from? demanded the angel with the beau- 
tiful but impassive countenance, who guarded with a flaming sword 
the entrance of Paradise. 

“<From Aleppo,’ answered the Syrian. 

“¢What were you ?” 

“¢ A merchant.’ 

“«Tell all, and conceal nothing,’ continued the angel, ‘for all is 
known up here.’ 

“Tf all its actions were known, thought the poor soul, it was an 
extraordinary thing to ask it to recount them. But it did not dare 
express its surprise nor endeavour to dive into the inscrutable. 

“With great equanimity and scrupulous exactness the soul of the 
Syrian went through the history of its career in the flesh. 

“The merchant, Abdalla, had purchased as cheaply and sold as dearly 
as he could, troubling himself very little on the one side or the other 
with the follies or neccessities of mankind. The world was a vast bazaar, 
in which buyers and sellers alike did their best for their respective 
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interests, which were, to get the better of each other. He had visited 
most of the ports of the Mediterranean in pursuit of his business; he 
had been up and down the wondrous Nile; he had wandered amongst 
the stupendous ruins of ‘Thebes, and ascended the mightiest of the 
Egyptian pyramids. He had sailed to the Persian Gulf, and down 
the Red Sea, and across the Indian Ocean. He had been to the 
diamond valleys of India, and to the far-off regions of North Asia 
where the mountains teemed with gold. If his means and power to 
do good were not as great, his thoughts were as generously inclined 
as Haroun Alraschid’s; and if he had not gone through as many 
adventures, he travelled over as much of land and sea as Sindbad the 
sailor. 


“« And is that a full and true account of your doings upon earth ? 
inquired the angel. 


“¢A full and true account, to the best of my belief and recollection, 
of all that is worth relating.’ 

“But you have not said a word about your domestic deeds and 
relations. Were you ever married ?” 

“*Ah! I once passed that Rubicon, certainly, with a sigh, said 
the soul of the merchant. 

“¢ Pass in. afflicted soul,’ said the angel, ‘and join the noble army 
of martyrs and confessors,’ 

“ And the soul of the Syrian passed in, singing a joyful canticle of 
thanksgiving, not improbably like Tom Moore's lay of the enraptured 
Peri who had been kept so long waiting in the same neighbourhood : 


“<* Joy, joy for ever! My task is done! 
The gates are past and heaven is won!’ 


“The gates were about to be closed by the angel when another soul 
having arrived during the latter part of the foregoing conversation, 
requested to be allowed to pass through. 

“The angel subjected the new comer, which was a male soul 
also, to the usual examination, concluding with the same question as 
in the former case, whether it had been married or single. This 
foolish soul, thought that if the one which had been just passed in, 
and whose confession it had overheard, was deemed worthy of being 
admitted into the regions of bliss for having married one woman, he 
might justly claim admittance for having married two. He said so 
therefore, without hesitation, confident of being deemed a double 
martyr and rewarded accordingly. The angel, however, on hearing 
the words ‘twice married’ uttered, cried out in a voice of mingled 
anger and contempt: ‘ Begone, silly soul! Paradise receives the un- 
fortunate, but has no place for fools ! ” 

“The thought is not a very good-natured one, nor is it quite 
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original,” observed our host; “I remember well an old French 
proverb which says, Mari qui a pris une femme mérite une couronne 
de patience: mari qui en a eu deux en mérite deux de folie.” ! 

“Which doubtless was taken from the Persian,” said the Doctor, “as 
the best of our European proverbs have come from the East.” 

The gallant old Knight, as might have been expected, changed the 
conversation, and we had en revanche an anthological round, more 
to the honour of the ladies and more in consonance with the general 
feeling than the Doctor’s Persian story. The following, out of nearly 
a dozen, for every one present was obliged to give something, already 
composed or extempore, I thought not unworthy to be taken home 
with me and inserted amongst my jottings: 


THE HOME OF LOVE. 


Tell me, Love, where is thy dwelling—* 
In my lady’s looks divine, 
Or in this fond heart of mine? 
Love, oh Love! there is no telling: 
If thy lustre I admire, 
In her bright eyes is thy nest; 
If I feel thy piercing fire, 
Thou art coiled within my breast ! 
Love, in miracles excelling, 
Change, oh change thy mystic dwelling: 
To my eyes thy fire impart! 
Burn within my lady’s heart! 





OMNIA VINCIT AMOR. 


Whoe’er thou art, thy master see! 
He is, he was, or ought to be.* 


? The husband of one wife deserves a crown of patience: the husband of 
two wives a crown of folly. 


2 Dow hai tu nido Amore— 
Nel viso di ma donna, o nel mio core ? 
GUARINI, 
§ Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre! 
Il est, le fut, ou le doit étre. 
(An inscription by Voltaire for a statuette of Love.) 
2H 2 
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A FAIR PROPHECY FULFILLED. 


Two fair girls, and now another ; 

A boy you prayed for, lovely mother. 
Of hope be not forlorn. 

Venus’s a similar case is. 

Did she not produce the Graces 
Ever her boy Love was born ? 

The lady said, “ Pray, don’t be stupid ;” 

And her next one was a Cupid. 


IN FOR IT! 


To your beauty, dear lady, a sonnet 
I'd write with a heart and a half; 
But such verse as I'd perpetrate on it 
Would only provoke you to laugh. 
If but one Muse alone would inspire me, 
Her divine inspiration I'd prove ; 
Though Ill swear the whole Nine could not fire me 
Half so much as your bright eyes with love! 





THE RELIGION OF LOVE. 


Loye’s religion universal 

Needs no neophyte rehearsal. 
With the dogma all agree 

Of Love's infallibility. 

The reason is, for either sex 
Nature is Love’s Grand Pontifex.’ 


When it came to the Doctor’s turn, who had not been very well 
pleased at the manner in which his Persian story had been received, 
he gave us the following fling at the beau sexe, from a bit of paper 
which he drew from his cigar-box, condescending to give us at the 


! Si les mystéres de l'amour trouvent partout tant des croyants c’est que 
l'amour est une religion dont le grand pontife est la nature.—ADOLPHE 
LUICARD. 
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same time the authorities from whom he drew his inspiration. One of 
the company proposed giving it the title of— 


ZES TRIPLEX! 


Three things women throw away: 
Health and time and golden treasure.’ 

Three things move them much, they say: 
Interest, vanity and pleasure !? 

What they lose or what may move them, 
All may care about who love them! 


Captain Daly, an Irish dragoon, who had been at Stonyhurst with 
Roger Tichbourne, and escaped being trotted out by the Attorney- 
General, said he could cap the Doctor’s little bit of caustic with some- 
thing like a triad, and gave us the following quaint rendering of one 
of Martial’s best epigrams. The original was happily quoted by Lord 
Palmerston in Parliament on a celebrated occasion. The Captain 
roundly asserted that if the Romans had been smokers they would 
have never thought of bathing. At all events, they would not have 
thought it worth. their while to write verses about it. 


THE GOODFELLOWS’ TRIO. 


Oh! ’tis Venus and Bacchus - 
And smoking that rack us, 

And poison the springs of our life. 
But life’s business, ’'m thinking, 
Is smoking and drinking, 

And we wind it all up with a wife. 


The old Knight wound up the evening with the following racy 
anecdote ; and he was not, as indeed he never is, long about it. 

“TI perceive,” said he, “that a correspondent of the ‘ Notes and 
Queries,’ declares that Dick Milligan’s old song of ‘The Groves of 
Blarney,’ is a plagiarism from the still older one of ‘Castle Hyde ;’ 
but what I’m going to tell you about them is original—every word 
of it. 

“One night, at the wind-up of one of the pleasantest of the pleasant 


1 Tl y a trois choses que les femmes jettent par la fenétre: leur temps, 
leur argent, et leur sant¢é—MDME. GEOFFRIN. 
2 Trois choses meuvent puissamment les femmes: l’intérét, la vanité, et le 
plaisir— DIDEROT. 
3 Balnea, vina, Venus, corrumpunt corpora nostra ; 
Sed faciunt vitam—balnea, vina, Venus. 
MARTIAL. 
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dinner parties at Gore House, the wittiest member of the House of 
Commons, a reputation which he maintains, omntwm consensu, to this 
day, asked the Countess of Blessington, on taking leave, if she had any 
commands for the emerald west. He was bound for Ireland next 
morning. ‘ The finest salmon, dear B., that swims the Blackwater, when 
you come back again, if you can think of me,’ was the request, made 
with one of her most winning smiles, by the beautiful hostess. Of course 
B. O. promised as religiously as a knight of romance ; but of course he 
had a good deal to trouble him in Tipperary and he forgot all about it 
—forgot it, in fact, till coming into the Euston Square Station on his 
return to town. He then ordered his coachman to drive to the great 
fishmonger in Bond Street, to whom he explained in confidence the 
omission he had made, and asked him to make up for it by sending 
his noblest salmon to Gore House on the instant. And so he did ; but 
—as Polonius says to Hamlet, “ Do’st know me?” “ Excellent well ; 
thou’rt a fishmonger!” Instead of seeing to the delicate commission 
himself the fishmonger left it to his chief shopman. This vicarious 
functionary attached his master’s fish-card to the hamper, and sent it 
moreover in his master’s fish van, which had other fish orders to attend 
to in the Kensington direction. The M.P. had left his card, with his 
compliments to Lady Blessington written on it, to be attached to the 
consignment ; and this was mislaid in the hurry of business. The 
consequence was a letter to him from the Countess, acknowledging the 
receipt of the hamper, with many thanks, and an invitation to dine 
next day on the great fish, which, although it was the noblest she had 
ever seen, seemed to flavour more of Groves of Bond Street than the 
Groves of Blarney.” 


JOHN SHEEHAN. 
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On some Clubs, and their Ends. 


Or all historical parallels, there are few more curious than the one 
between the first club ever established and any similar association of 
modern times. We must go as far back as the reign of: Philip of 
Macedon (x.c. 320) for that original club. It consisted of Greek 
gentlemen, who, from their number, called themselves ‘The Sixty.’ 
They met once a week, not at a tavern, but in a temple—that of 
Hercules, at Athens. Their secretary was a sprightly young Achaian, 
named Callimedes—so sprightly, indeed, that the jolly Sixty nick- 
named him the Grasshopper. They must have had the highest 
opinion of their own wit, for every good thing that was uttered was 
entered in a book, and any member who had a repartee on the tip of 
his tongue was obliged to keep it there till what had provoked it 
had been written down! This book of wit, wisdom, and joking was 
in such repute, that it was lent out to princes and other potentialities, 
on depositing a security for its return. Thus Athens furnished not 
only the first club, but the first idea of a circulating library. 

One of the most singular features of some of the social gatherings 
of Roman gentlemen consists in the fact, that if a member did not 
consider himeolf “clubbable,” or was not considered so by his col- 
leagues, he might bring with him some one who was. If he possessed 
an extremely witty slave, and chose to bring him to the meeting, in 
such case Libanus was as welcome as Demenxtus. There are clubs 
of the present day where dullness so prevails among the associates, 
where Sir Rayleigh D’Istressin is such a nonentity, and Mr. Hugh 
Doane Nohoo is so overflowing with nonsense, that it is a pity they 
cannot be represented by capable substitutes. The latter might be 
found among the public-office clerks. How well many of these persons 
have discovered what they are especially fitted for is to be seen in the 
little companies that club together and exhibit themselves with alacrity 
as Nigger Serenaders! 

In England here, although the name of Club for a society was not 
known till the seventeenth century, the thing itself was in active prac- 
tice three hundred years before. ‘The first English club of which we 
know anything has a French name—La Cour “de Bonne Compagnie. 
It was founded in the reign of Henry the Fourth, and we may take it that 
bonne compagnie was anlessiend to signify, in English, good fellows. 
They met, like ‘The Sixty’ in Athens, once a week. The club was 


what would now be called a dining-club —that i is, meeting periodically . 


~ 
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in order to dine together, and to enjoy the “feast of reason and the 
flow of soul” which come of good cheer, safe digestion, happy 
humour and undying wit. 

We may be very sure that at the meetings which took place at ‘ The 
Mermaid,’ and at those where Ben Jonson’s sons sat around him in 
‘The Apollo, the English language ripened into mellowness, beauty, 
and strength. Shakespeare, Raleigh, and the men whose sympathies 
were attuned to those of the soldier and the poet, must have done 
especially good work to that end during their joyous discussions at 
‘The Mermaid.’ Politics do not seem to have been touched upon. 
The first club founded in London, with a political purpose among its 
other objects, was the Rota Club. More than two centuries have 
elapsed since the Rota saw its table and coffee-eups surrounded by 
such men as Milton, Cyriac Skinner (to whom Milton addressed the 
sonnet which urges play as well as work), Marvel, Harrington, Nevill, 
and very many others. They advocated a going-out of Members of 
Parliament by rotation, and used a ballot-box for the settlement of club 
questions—that is to say, they affirmed or negatived by that means the 
conclusions arrived at by the lecturer for the evening. They also 
supported the ballot, as the simplest and truest method of voting, 
generally. ‘To, this end we are only on the point of now coming, 
partially. 

There were some clubs that, meeting only for recreation, fell into a 
fixed purpose by accident. Small clubs they were, but they were the 
beginnings of great consequences. From the meeting together of a 
few “ city gentlemen,” members of the Wednesday Club, in the reign of 
William the Third, arose certain discussions on financial matters which 
led to the ‘‘ Conferences” of 1695, in which William Paterson took a 
leading part. From this club, its discussions and conferences, sprang 
_a gigantic result—* The Old Lady in Threadneedle Street ;” in other 
words, the Bank of England. 

A dozen years later, the first germs of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries, now enthroned in Somerset House, were planted in the modest 
room of ‘The Bear Tavern, in the Strand. Three individuals, to 
whom the past was dearer than the present or the future, there met: 
to talk over the condition of the ancient monuments of the kingdom, 
while they smoked their pipes and sipped their ale. One of them 
was Humphrey Wanley, the well-known archeologist, and librarian to 
Harley, Earl of Oxford. They agreed to add to their numbers, meet 
every Friday night, and confine themselves to the consideration of 
matters and monuments which illustrated English history not later 
than the reign of James the First. The weekly business was to begin 
at six, and every absentee was to be fined sixpence. The club or society 
migrated from the parlour of one publichouse to another before it 
found royal patronage, and a home in the palace which occupies the 
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site of the one built by the Protector Somerset. After a brief sojourn 
of a month at ‘The Bear,’ they went, in 1708, to the ‘ Young Devil’ 
tavern close by, and there they seem to have been housed for above 
a quarter of a century. In 1759 they moved to more commodious 
apartments in ‘The Mitre, Fleet Street, and they talked no more of 
sixpences. They numbered a hundred members. Each of them paid 
a guinea entrance-fee, and twelve shillings annual subscription. In 
1770 they commenced the ‘ Archeologia’; and in the following year 
George the Third gave them the abiding-place beneath the roof of 
Somerset House, where they meet weekly, on Thursdays, during six or 
seven months of the year, and sometimes, like Gratiano, speak an in- 
finite deal of nothing. At other times the meetings are full of interest, 
and Emperors themselves have been glad to be enrolled among the 
Antiquaries, who began their career, as a modest club in a Strand tavern 
of no great repute. 

A more ancient society than the Antiquaries has a home within 
Somerset House. The Royal Society is of much older date, but it 
began in a little club-gathering, in 1645, at Dr. Goddard’s lodgings 
in Wood Street, and for some time where it could, in Cheapside. After 
it rosé from a club to an incorporated society, it first met in Gresham 
College ; but it has occupied rooms in Somerset House exactly ninety 
years. Its first avowed object—the establishing of facts by successive 
experiments—was highly ridiculed, and that most wittily, by Butler, 
in ‘The Elephant in the Moon.’ One of the members is described as 
one who 

* had lately undertook 
To prove and publish in a book 
That men, whose natural eyes are out, 
May, by more pow’rful art, be brought 
To see with th’ empty holes as plain 
As if their eyes were in again.” 


Another philosopher is said to be renowned 


“for his excellence 
In height’ning words and shad’wing sense.” 


A third experimentalist and chatterer is transported with the “twang 
of his own trills.’ Collectively they are men who are satisfied, 


“ As men are wont, o’ th’ bias’d side.” 


The society set up a telescope to make discoveries in the moon. They 
detect armies fighting, and an elephant moving among them. De- 
lighted with what they had discovered, they drew up a narrative, to be 
published in the ‘ Transactions.’ By the time this had been done, 
idle explorers have made out that the armies are gnats and flies on the 
lens, and that the elephant is a mouse that had got imprisoned in the 
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tube. The philosophers are disconcerted, and the satirical poet rides 
over them roughshod, with a moral which is intended to make them 
as comfortable as a toad under a harrow. Butler flew at them again, 
in prose, in ‘An Occasional Reflection upon Dr. Charlton’s feeling a 
Dog’s Pulse at Gres':am College.’ This is exquisite fooling. The 
paper is supposed to be written by Robert Boyle, Esq., and never was 
imitation so hard to be distinguished frem an original. It is far 
superior in this respect to the prose imitations, in ‘ Rejected Ad- 
dresses,’ of the styles of Dr. Johnson aid of Cobbett. We will not 
conclude this reference to the Wood-street Club, which has grown 
to such dignity and usefulness as the present Royal Society, with- 
out recording that, a little more than a hundred years ago, a Latin 
paper, on ‘ Volcanoes,’ was read before it by a Gezman, one Raspe. 
Whether it faithfully narrated Raspe’s experiences, who can tell ?— 
for Itaspe subsequently wrote that amusingly serious lie called ‘ Baron 
Munchausen.’ 

In the early part of the last century, a body of ladies constituted 
themselves as ‘The Shakespeare Club.’ They met in rooms in 
Covent Garden, and their object was to raise funds to supply the 
managers of the two theatres, to enable them to act with appropriate 
splendour the plays of the national poet strictly according to his text : 
in other words, the end was to annihilate the adapters of the bard. 
How even the ladies themselves were divided in opinion and into clubs, 
is seen in the closing words to Fielding’s ‘ Historical Register for 
1736. The piece closes with a deprecatory appeal to the fair sex 
present, to whom an actor says: “And you ladies, whether you be 
Shakespeare’s ladies, or Beaumont and Fletcher's ladies, 1 hope you 
will make allowance for a rehearsal.” 

There was another club in the last century whose purpose was one 
which deserves for it everlasting respect and admiration. The excel- 
lent object it had in view was the suppression of wearisome preachers, 
or the putting-down of silly and interminable sermons. Whether the 
means taken to arrive at the ends aimed at could be equally respected 
and admired, is a matter on which a certain difference of opinion may 
be justly allowed. It was the fashion of the time for ladies to carry 
fans, and for gentlemen to be inseparable from their canes. These 
weapons were turned to church uses by the ladies and gentlemen who 
were members of the Rattling Club. They were vagrant Christians, 
who attended such churches as possessed congregations who sat in 
need of relief from a great oppression—that of being bored by a 
preacher who (as Voltaire says of them all) stood five feet above con- 
tradiction. The Rattlers were perfectly unobtrusive during service, 
and indeed they were perfectly decorous during sermon, unless they 
were provoked by absurdity or tediousness. As soon as any provoca- 
tion of that sort was felt, a Lady-Rattler began to agitate her fan, or 
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a Gentleman-Rattler tapped his cane against the floor or the panneling 
of his pew. The signal was followed by the other members, and the 
interruption was continued, gradually increasing till there was such a 
fluttering of fans and a rattling of canes as to produce conviction on 
the miud of the preacher that the sooner he pronounced the word 
“finally ” the sooner there would be peace in the church. It would 
not be very unreasonable to call such conduct unsee 

vulgar. The Rattling Club, however, had very august precedent for 
their proceedings. In as far as the eccentric young Queen Christina 
of Sweden set the example, she may be fairly looked upon as the 
founder of the Rattlers. In her own royal chapel, as well as in any 
ordinary church where she happened to be present before she passed 
over to the Church of Rome, Christina used to give decent attention 
to the sermon till she thought she had taken as much as would do 
her good. At that point she would slightly rap with her fan on the 
top of the back of the chair which always stood before her own in the 
Chapel Royal, or on any hard substance which happened to be near 
her, when she was being sermon-vexed in other places. If the 
preacher neglected to attend to this signal, her Majesty declared open 
warfare against him, and rattled away with her fan with increasing 
intensity till she had silenced the pulpit, or (if the preacher continued 
to pour forth his volleys) till she raised the siege and retreated in 
vexation. Let us mention here, by the way, that in the early into- 
leraut age of the Reformation which followed the intolerable era of 
Popery in England, people were compelled (under serious penalties) 
to go to church whether they were Reformers or Romanists. Many 
of the latter attended the Protestant service rather than pay the fine, 
and yet preserved their consistency ; and you may fancy the mirth in 
some old country-house, where the solemn knight and his lady, and the 
laughing daughters with their haughty brothers, as soon as they heard 
the church-bells ring, proceeded to stuff wool into their ears, and 
then went to sermon with a joyous conviction of being unable to hear 
a word of it. 

Let us now fancy ourselves standing in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s 
InnFields, in the year 1711. We are in front of the Land Bank, which 
had lately come to grief, and the street was not of the high estate it 
had been when lords smoked their pipes at its windows, and could 
smell the haycocks that were in St. Pancras Fields. Let us describe 
what took place. There was a going in and out, and a standing on 
the steps, and a gathering of increased numbers, and an universal 
cheerful gossiping, save on the part of Mr. Ferrers, who was dumb. 
Passengers stopped to look at these men, and were not slow to recognise 
the most eminent among the wellnigh five dozen standing or moving 
about the dvor, or going in and out. People from Drury Lane knew 
their neighbour Mr. Vertue, who was talking apart to a little knot of 
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listeners—engravers like himself. There was Michael Dahl, talking 
a good deal about his Swedish patroness Queen Christina, and still 
more about his claims to be director of an Academy of Painting. At 
these claims his hearers may be taken to have smiled, especially if 
their eye happened to fall on a well-dressed, courteous gentleman, 
who passed into the house bowing to all who greeted him. There 
was not a child in Queen Street who could not recognise in him 
the great Sir Godfrey Kneller. Sir Godfrey was probably greeted 
most warmly by Laguerre, who had glorified the knight’s house at 
Whitton with more simple taste than usually distinguished Laguerre. 
Thornhill stood near the latter, and looked on him with no more per- 
ceptible air of triumph than a modest artist could help, who had been 
substituted for the other in the task of painting the Life of St. Paul 
within the dome of the metropolitan church. Richardson too was 
there, and his colleagues respected him as an artist who, if Kneller 
and Dahl were but away, would be at the head of portraiture in 
England. A laughing group stood round Richardson ; he was narrating 
to them his own great story, which has been so often retold with 
other heroes of the tale: “The gentleman was singularly annoyed 
that his friend should declare that his Rubens was only a copy. He 
said to me:‘ I will knock any man’s brains out who will call it a 
copy! My dear Mr. Richardson, come down to my house, and give 
me your candid opinion!” We may fancy that merry and wise 
Richardson tripping up the steps laughingly, stopping, perhaps, in the 
hall to talk with two gentlemen, brothers, one of whom exhibits to 
him, and to smiling Baptist Monnoyer, some paintings on fans which 
excite his generous unreserved admiration. It is Mr. Godfrey, behind 
whose marvellously-decorated fans—on which figured landscapes 
created to make love in—the beauties of the time of Anne and the first 
two Georges used to feign to blush and hide confusion which they did 
not feel. 

When these and others were assembled in the old bank, they num- 
bered sixty-two. Every man came with his guinea ready for the 
treasurer. It was to be the apnual subscription. Each member had 
also with him a list of twelve names, whom he voted for as directors 
for one year. Michael Dahl insinuated his right to be governor, but, 
saving Dahl’s vote, Kneller was unanimously elected; and with his 
quietly moving into the chair of that club, was the first Academy of 
Painting established in England. 

‘The jealousy of Dahl, and a few individual affectations, marred some 
of the good that the Academy might have accomplished. In the 
second year, the Swedish favourite of Queen Anne and her husband, 
Prince George of Denmark, withdrew, because Kneller was still pre- 
ferred to him as governor or president. The Academy Club elected 
new members, with or without their consent. At that time there was 
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a French painter in London, named Berchet. He had painted panels 
and ceilings in England from the time of the latter years of Charles 
the Second ; and when De la Fosse was over here, he must have been 
proud, if he was not jealous, of his pupil. If there be an old painted 
panel yet in the house that was the Duke of Schomberg’s, in Pall 
Mall, it is possibly a portion of the decoration of the house, and is, in 
such case, Berchet’s work. The belles and gallants of the day flocked 
to Ranelagh, to gaze at the summerhouse so daintily tricked out by 
Berchet’s delicate pencil. Now, he was painting small mythological 
pieces, in oils ; and the “ Academicians,” deeming him worthy of being 
a member, elected him. Berchet (by letter) “ excused himself, being 
not well and tysicky, and could not bear the smoke of the lamp.” 
His infirmity did not leave him, neither did his industry. He had 
just put his name at the foot of ‘A Bacchanalian,’ his last work, 
when the pencil dropped for ever from his hand, and Berchet’s occu- 
pation was gone. 

We pass from Art to Fashionable Eccentricity. When squires 
were squtves in England, and came up to London to see a little life, a 
club was founded for them in St. James’s Street, which was (and is) 
called Boodle’s, but which was long familiarly known as ‘The Top- 
boot and Worsted Stocking Club.’ To rival Boodle’s dinners, or 
Almack’s, was not a difficult matter, since they seem to have consisted 
of uncouth legs of mutton, roasted geese, and buttered apple-pies. 
Something better than mere squirearchy must have been among the 
members, for Gibbon was one, and a hundred years ago the great 
historian wrote his letters there. It was the poor cookery of Boodle’s 
that probably gave rise to the ‘Scavoir Vivre Club,’ the palates of 
whose members could not bear, nor their stomachs digest, the mutton, 
geese, and apple-pies of the club, which still exists. The ‘S¢avoir 
Vivre’ showed that they knew how to live, by composing or importing 
new dishes, and they showed that they knew how to dress, by creating 
the most eccentric of costumes. Among their imported dishes was 
maccaroni. It became such a favourite dish at the club, and was so 
invariably brought to table, that the clubbists themselves became 
celebrated as ‘Maccaronies. In dress they wore a toy cocked hat, 
gold-laced, buttoned and tasseled over hair fashioned into a foretop 
above the head, side-curls, and a clubbed tail. Tight striped silk 
breeches, and an equally tight coat and waistcoat, kept them together. 
Their tasseled canes were as long as those still carried by state foot- 
men when they ride behind a carriage going to court on a drawing- 
room day. Like Tiddy Bob, they had a watch in each fob, with cable- 
chains, and a pound of seals at the end of them. Their white neck- 
cloths displayed a front bow as large as a cauliflower; and they 
daintily walked about in white silk stockings and diamond-buckled 
shoes, in all weathers. In any sense, for a Maccaronie to wear a greatcoat 
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was to confess his unworthiness of being a member of the august bro- 
therhood. As equestrians, they figured in the park on little ponies, 
and looked as if they lacked strength to get on anything higher. The 
female Maccaronies carried heads top-heavy with hair of their own 
and other peoples—hat, feathers, and a world of knicknackery. Their 
dress clung almost as closely to the body as the gentlemen’s to theirs. 
But they dragged after them a long, long gold-embroidered train, the 
very thought of which reminds us of the poet’s line: 


“Hee nune aurati cyclade verret humum.” 


The Maccaronies and the Maccaroniesses, as they were called, 
turned days, nights, hours, and seasons, topsy-turvy ; and the former, 
to show that they were men, ran foot-races on Sundays in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, very lightly clad, and putting in peril their little lives, 
by exhaustion of the little breath they carried in their little bodies. 
Having established maccaroni as a dish to be thenceforward known in 
every household of taste, they died out, and men knew them no more. 

The Eccentrics entered into the present century. The Keep-the- 
Line Club was one of the brilliant, fashionable, and shortlived clubs 
of the first quarter of the present century. Its members consisted of 
wits, artists, actors, authors, gentlemen, and peers. It had two pur- 
poses—enjoyment and preservation of temper, by putting it to the 
hardest trials. One of the rules was, that whenever a member was 
insulted by another, however grossly, the insulted person should rise 
and offer his best thanks to the offender. A witty fellow might here 
find good opportunity for his wit, if he only knew how to avail him- 
self of opportunity. Another rule imposed a fine of a dozen of claret 
to the club, on the member who published any literary composition of 
his own. Samuel Rogers, Topham, Miles Peter Andrews, Merry, 
Morton, Reynolds, Fitzgerald, Horace Smith, Boaden, Kenney, and 
others, paid the fine willingly whenever it was fairly due. The 
penalty was once demanded of Wilson (the surgeon), and of John 
Tufton. The first had issued an advertisement announcing a course 
of lectures; Tufton had addressed an electioneering handbill to his 
constituents. Both publications were pronounced to be literary. The 
authors had not only to pay the penalty in claret, but to profess their 
unfeigned delight at its being imposed on them. 

While the Keep-the-Line loved fun, others loved athletics. The 
Mary-le-bone Cricket Club of the olden days did not at all resemble 
what it afterwards became when known as Lord’s. In its early age, 
there was as much difficulty in passing a ballot successfully, as in the 
most exclusive clubs of the present day. The members included 
players from every degree in the peerage, members of the House of 
Commons, and gentlemen of large landed property. The costume of 
the club was skyblue! and their chief object—even before cricketing— 
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was the performance of practical jokes. One of the latter was played 
by the bacchanalian Duke of Richmond on Fred Reynolds the dra- 
matist. The Duke put Reynolds on horseback, and rode with him to 
a match on Moulsey Hurst. The steed ridden by Reynolds was from 
Astley’s, and the Duke led the way by where a body of soldiers was 
exercising with gun, drum, and trumpet. The circus war-horse im- 
mediately became dramatic, going through a course of unparalleled 
performances, which he concluded by flinging his skyblue rider. 
Bat there were, besides the practical jokers, serious and accomplished 
cricketers. For bowling, David Harris; for batting, Tom Walker ; 
and for wicket-keeping, sharp-eyed Hammond, had no equal except in 
Lord Frederick Beauclere, who excelled each in his speciality, and 
could beat everybody at all three. 

In thos2 days, the Mary-le-bone Club had no particular ground. 
From May to September they moved from place to place, encamping 
here and bivouacking there by day, and taking their ease in their inn 
by night. Hospitality varied this course very pleasantly. Sir Horace 
Mann, the King of Cricket, kept open house for the club at his seat 
near Maidstone, or at his marine residence at Margate. This hospi- 
tality did not cause him to be respected by the practical jokers. Some 
of the jokes lacked decency; and we do not see much fun in the 
emptying a man’s box of its snuff and filling it with hellebore, to 
make him sneeze a hundred times for one! It was a rule that no 
offence was to be taken at the roughest of those jokes, but it was not 
always in the power of a man to seem delighted at them. We quite 
sympathize with Miles Peter Andrews, who, being asked why he 
looked serious when everybody was laughing loudly at a jest perpe- 
trated by the most convivial of the members, answered—‘‘ My dear 
sir, I can see no fun in a man who owes me three guineas!” 

The hospitality of Mann to the club was, if possible, exceeded by 
that of Richard Leigh, whose welcomes to the members at Wilming- 
ton were feudal in their sumptuousness. His good taste and liberality 
were manifested in many ways. His musical gatherings were exquisite 
treats. His love for athletic sports was shown in his zeal at getting 
up cricket-matches. The eccentric Duchess of Gordon, who had 
married two dukes and a marquis to her three daughters, once said 
aloud to Richard Leigh: “I am the jirst, but you are the second 
match-maker in England, Mr. Leigh.” 

One of the droller incidents of the club-matches was long remem- 
bered. Iteynolds, who was but an amateur, was one day called upon 
to go in for a member who was too ill to play. He went to the wicket 
with a feeling of fright, as if he stood in front of a loaded pistol 
levelled at him, when he saw that the formidable Harris was about to 
bowl. In his own words, he says: “ My terrors were so much in- 
creased, by the mock pity and sympathy of Hammond, Beldam, and 
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others round the wicket, that when this mighty bowler—the Jupiter 
Tonans—hurled his bolt at me, I shut my eyes in the intensity of my 
panic, and mechanically gave a random desperate blow, which, to my 
utter astonishment, was followed by a loud ery all over the ring of 
‘Run! run! I did run, and with all my force; and getting three 
notches, the Duke of Richmond, John Tufton, Leigh, Anguish, and 
other arch-wags, advanced and formally presented to me twenty-five 
sixpences in a hat, collected from the bystanders as ‘the reward of 
merit.’ Even Lord Winchilsea and Sir Horace Mann contributed to 
this, and then all playfully commenced promoting a new subscription, 
which only stopped because I could not stop the next ball. To my 
great joy, up went my stumps and out I walked—certainly with some 
little éclat, being the first member of the club who had been con- 
sidered a regular player—i. e., paid for his services.” 

We have now to say a few words of some other clubs and their 
purposes. In the last century, Benjamin Franklin was in the chair at 
a private club which used to meet weekly at ‘'The Prince of Wales’ in 
Conduit Street. A proposal was made to do something for starving 
authors. The members murmured over their pipes, stared at the 
punch-bowl, and thought authors were vulgar people, who were not 
worth being thought about. The matter, however, was not allowed 
to drop. Year after year some kind soul or another brought it hot 
upon the anvil, hammered at it till he was weary, and then passed the 
hammer to another and another, and he to another, till at last the 
something was beaten into shape, and shape into substance, till there 
was fashioned that excellent and praiseworthy institution, the Literary 
Fund. In its first year only a few shillings could be spared for one 
hungry author, but now it sends forth welcome relief by hundreds of 
pounds. 

This Literary Fund brings to our mind a literary club which we 
must not pass over—namely, ‘ The Syncretics.’ The worthy gentleman 
who invented the name has never been discovered ; but, dignified as 
the title looked, it sorely troubled some of the members, particularly 
those who had looked into a dictionary for the interpretation, yet who, 
on being asked for the meaning of ‘Syncretic,’ had forgotten the 
dictionary definition. ‘The object of this united body was the en- 
couragemert of the dramatic element among the members. ‘They 
were to write plays, which managers were to put on the stage for 
them ; and as each play was acted, the Syncretics were bound, or were 
supposed to be bound, to support the drama of their brother-member 
by enthusiastic demonstrations of applause. Their motto seemed to 
be: “ Hors nous et nos amis nul n’aura de Vesprit.” 

When the amiable society had furnished nearly as many new dramas 
as there were members, the difficulty arose as to which play should 
have the precedence. It was a delicate matter. Each writer saw 
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peculiar claims and merits in his own play, and those members whose 
pieces were as yet only on the stocks thought that the club should not 
be in too great a hurry, lest, by failing in their first venture, they 
should discourage the possible or probable new Shakespeares who as 
yet lacked time to bring about their dramatic denowements. At length 
a decision was arrived at, and a play called ‘ Martinuzzi’ had the 
good or evil fortune to be selected for representation. ‘The public 
expectation had been stimulated to a high degree, but disappointment 
followed. ‘ Martinuzzi’ was a lugubrious failure; but an illnatured 
world would have it that it was most violently hissed by the author’s 
fellow-clubbists, the Syncretics. What will not a censorious world 
assert? The scandal-mongers affirmed that it was a Syncretic rule 
for each member, except the author, to hiss the play in course of 
representation, as each sibilant member hoped, by damning his 
brother's play, to obtain a better chance of bringing his own forward 
earlier. 

Is there any one surviving whose pantomimic memories can flash 
vividly back half a generation? If so, how joyous yet sad must be 
his remembrance of another literary club—‘ The Fielding ’—and the 
pantomime of ‘ Harlequin Guy Fawkes,’ acted by the members, at 
Covent Garden, in 1855! If the set purpose of that society at its 
formation was to found a school of mimes, the success was undoubted. 
It was a strange ambition, thought Smelfungus, for professional men 
and clerks in public offices to attempt to rival—nay, excel—the clowns, 
harlequins, lovers, and pantaloons who were imbued with the traditions 
of the times of Grimaldi and Bologna, Barnes and Parsloe. ‘The 
amateurs were quite up to the regular business. Who that was there 
will forget the marvellous delivery of the patter song which Albert 
Smith rattled out as ‘Catesby’? Was ever stage-fight at the old 
Coburg (where Messrs. Blanchard and Bradley used to slay and be 
slain nightly with broad-swords, that hacked and hewed to orchestral 
accompaniments) equal to the terrific combat which was maintained 
between the awfully savage Catesby and the resolute assassin Guy 
Fawkes, who had Mr. Holmes under his mask? ‘The latter seemed 
like a boneless unvertebrated acrobat who could throw his limbs any- 
where he pleased out of his own way, or very much in the way of 
his adversary. The murderous earnestness of his fighting was in 
strong contrast with the hilarious humour of his burlesque-singing ; 
and Mr. Holmes’s solemn humour was equally well illustrated in the 
part he took, with three other amateurs, in the performance of acro- 
batic feats in the scene of the Epsom Racecourse. ‘hey executed 
the easiest of feats with an admirable air of having achieved the 
impossible. ‘The laughing spectators were almost deceived by the 
mock seriousness of the pseudo-acrobats ; and when the latter bowed 


to the applause, with an air of being exhausted by their seemingly 
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laborious efforts, the applause grew louder, and the laughter shook the 
very house. 

There were other members of the club who took part in this cele- 
brated pantomime, and who were quite as effective as their fellows. 
Spectators calculated in vain the number of government-office windows 
Mr. Bidwell, the inimitable harlequin, must have leapt through, the 
government tables he must have vaulted over, and the government 
chairs he must have waltzed with for supposititious columbines, before 
he arrived at the perfection which he then displayed. One could not 
but wonder whether he went down to his office in Whitehall in his 
spangles covered by a greatcoat, from which he suddenly emerged to 
stir the often-manifested delight of the porter. Did he go to his 
desk by a hop, step, and a jump? Did he ever awe a reproving “ Head 
of Department” by shaking his ruler above him, as on the stage he 
shook his wand and paralysed the clown? ‘Then there was Arthur 
Smith, who slipped about in Pantaloon as if he had never known 
boots, and heels to them, since he was born. Nor let us pass over 
Joe Robins, that airy medical student, who, we suppose, made the 
dissecting-room funny by his skeleton songs, if he chaunted the scraps 
of minstrelsy as farcically as he sang ‘Hot Codlins’ in the character 
of Clown. Horace Walpole said of some amateur actors at whose 
playing he was present, that they played so well it was a pity they 
had not sense enough not to play at all. He would not have been 
epigrammatic in that style had he witnessed the burlesquers and pan- 
tomimists of the Fielding Club. It was because of their sense and 
intelligence that they were so efficient. In their strength and buoyant 
spirits and exuberant health, they looked immortal. Alas! some of 
them lave passed from the stage-manager to the sexton. One or two, 
having the alternative put before them, quitted motley and pantomime 
for ever, and took permanently to their office-duties. Two or three 
went in an opposite direction; they stuck to the stage, and more or 
less adorn it now, under their proper or under stage-names. An odd 
fellow or so “ got up a tree,” as if that feat belonged to the harle- 
quinade of life; but it is believed that their creditors saw less fun in 
the reality than in the pantomimic effect. In short, to quote Hood’s 
‘Ode on a Distant Prospect of Clapham College ’— 


“ Alack! They’re gone a thousand ways! 
And some are serving in ‘ The Greys,’ 
And some have perish’d young !— 
Jack Harris weds his second wife, 
Hal Baylis drives the wane of life, 

And blithe Carew is hung !” 


We can only briefly refer to a few other clubs, some still, others till 
lately, existing. We may suppose that a member of the ‘Early 
Rising Association’ has no affinity with the ‘Owls.’ The ‘ One-o’clock 
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Club’ would no more understand a cricket-club than the members of 
the one could look like the members of the other. The ‘ Early Risers’ 
are members of one of those cricket-clubs. During the season they 
pitch their wickets at four o’clock in the morning, and play till seven, 
and then to business—pleasure with them taking the precedence. 
But work is their business of the day. Put the ‘ Owls’ by their side, 
the foul birds would certainly bear no resemblance to a man and a 
brother. The ‘ Owls’ used to meet at ‘ The Sheridan Knowles,’ Bridge 
Street, Covent Garden. They sat without ever rising. Day and 
night some blinking member was to be found there making sacrifice of 
his faculties. It was not much to offer up; but by one saddened victim 
or another, the sacrifice was being continually made. The smoke of 
their sacrifice ascended from their pipes, and their libations were 
made in the very hottest of mixed liquors. We believe that all the 
‘Owls’ were utterly consumed—to the great relief of their friends. 
Aspiring young imbeciles who call themselves by that name are 
probably only the much-shattered wrecks of the ‘ One-o’clock Club,’ 
an association which was established for the lofty purpose of late 
drinking! The ‘One-o’clock’ made ghosts of a good many of its 
members. If any of its paralysed survivors could bear being taken 
down to the Serpentine at daybreak on one of these winter mornings, 
we should like to show them the club of hardy bathers there who take 
their plunge, though they break the ice for it, and then run across 
the park to breakfast at a pace that would take all the poor breath 
out of the poorer body of any survivor of a club like the ‘ One-o’clocks.” 

We must say for the ‘ Owls’ that they did not originally intend to 
be permanently drinking. They fell into bad ways. Sheridan 
Knowles himself was, probably, never anything more than the honorary 
patron of the club. Poor musical Augustin Wade, the composer of 
‘Meet me by Moonlight, and the disposer of Mrs. Waylett, who 
gave melodious utterance to his ballads, was chairman of the club of 
‘Owls’ in its best days. These were when it met upstairs at the 
‘Shakespeare's Head’ in Wych Street—sacred ground, nevertheless, 
for it was the home of genius, and, according to some authorities, the 
cradle of Punch. 

We will say nothing of ‘The Sublime Society of Beefsteaks,’ for 
Brother Arnold has written its history and sung its requiem. What 
a host of great people, home and foreign, used to assemble in a French 
eating-house in a dirty little street near Leicester Square, where the 
Foreigners’ Club was held, and Mallet du Pau, Pozzo di Borgo, and 
our Vansittart were among the best talkers! We may wonder if ‘The 
Y. Z.’s’ of Liverpool have seen as wise heads among them as once met 
at ‘The Foreigners.’ Gone are the ‘Fabs,’ the ‘ Fortnightly Asso- 
ciated Book Society ; ‘The Jelly Bags’ in nightcaps are as extinct 
as Barham’s‘ Wigs.’ ‘Our Club,’ whose number was once that of 
212 
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the ‘ Forty Thieves,’ has never recovered the prestige it had in the 
days of Douglas Jerrold, while the ‘Cocked Hats,’ select in number, 
grow in hilarity as well as in ‘ Archeo-knowledgy. The ‘Arts,’ or 
the Upst-Arts, as some wild wit called that club at its foundation, is, 
at least, existing. The‘ Civil Service’ has a cheerful home—and a hos- 
pitable—at ‘ The Thatched House.’ Then there is a club so mysterious 
that we cannot learn whether its name is ‘The Sentry,’ or ‘The 
Century ; but its purposes are said to be very “advanced,” in the 
well-understood political meaning of that word. By-and-by we shall 
probably hear a good deal of them. Meanwhile, we will close this 
paper with a quotation from Lord Campbell’s Life of Lord Thurlow. 
It will serve, at least, to show that modern club-ways were not the 
ways of the clubs of former days: “a.p. 1769. At that time, and 
indeed when I myself first began the study of the law, the modern 
club-system was unknown, and (as in the time of Swift and Addison) 
men went in the evenings for society to coffeehouses, in which they 
expected to encounter a particular set of acquaintance, but which 
were open to all who chose to enter and offer to join in the con- 
versation, at the risk of meeting cold looks and mortifying rebuffs.” 
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The Calvary of St. Sebastian. 
By toe AvutTHor or “ Parry.” 


| 


TuereE is on the coast of Normandy the very charming fishing-village 
of Cabrin. There are many fishing-villages dotted along the coast 
between Honfleur and the mouth of the river Vire ; but some of these 
have grown into fashion, and others are too squalid to be called charming. 
Cabrin is already beginning to lose some of its charm. Parisians have 
discovered that the bathing is even better here than at Trouville ; and 
in the autumn months, instead of the pretty fisher-girls in their quaint 
striped petticoats, now high-heeled dames, with parasols and many- 
coloured costumes, walk up and down the Plage, or sit under a pink- 
and-white awning, knitting and flirting in the shade. 

But much of Cabrin keeps its old charm—that special charm of 
freshness which much contact with the outer world is sure to destroy 
both in persons and places. How strange it is that we take such pains 
to destroy all we value! In this age the old recipe of “a little whole- 
some neglect” seems forgotten. 

Madame Robin’s cottage may have been standing since the days 
of Duke William. It has two storeys, and a shingled roof which time 
and weather have buffeted up and down, almost into the line of beauty ; 
in its hollows it shows brilliant colour—yellow stonecrops and huge 
green houseleeks. Here and there vine-branches strain up to the 
eaves and reach them. Madame Robin has had these trained round 
the upper windows ; for she does not allow so much as a leaf to display 
itself on the bare brown stems that make a map of the whitewashed 
walls below. Outdoor grapes are of no market value compared with 
the golden, downy-cheeked apricots, and the wealth of tawny, green, 
and crimson plums that lie basking there. It is not a mere straight 
wall, either: the parlour, with a bedroom atop, comes forward boldly 
from the middle of the house, and so leaves a snug corner on each side. 
The fragrance of mignonette comes from these corners, and over- 
powers the orange star-like marigolds behind ; and the wall below the 
apricots is covered with jasmine, like silver among the dark-green leaves. 
There is an entrance to the cottage on the left of this projecting bit— 
a doorway with osiers arched over it to form a porch. The lovely 
leaves and tendrils of an immense gourd lie lazily over this—so lazily 
that it seems as if they are basking in the sunshine—while from under 
the leaves the turban-like fruit peeps out. 
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Madame Robin sits in a high-backed wicker chair just outside this 
porch. She never sits beneath the gourd when the turbans have grown 
any size, though her factotum, Sophie Migneaud, ridicules her, and 
says that even if a gourd did fall on her head her skull would prove 
the toughest of the two. 

“ Sophie is almost always right,” says Madame Robin; “but I can’t 
trust my head to an almost: she may be wrong for once; so I sit 
outside.” 

She sits outside now, her carpet shoes planted firmly on the 
slate-coloured path, shredding lettuces into the wire basket on her 
knees. She is hot, for the sun shines full on her round, fat, red face, 
until he leaves his reflection there. Presently she leaves off shredding, 
pushes a cap string over each shoulder, and says, “ Pouf!” 

“Aha!” Such a shrill piping voice, that, though she is used to it, 
fat Madame Robin gives a start that overturns the wire basket and 
scatters the green shreddings around. “ Did I not tell thee it would 
be too much in the sun to sit there, my friend? The salad and thou 
will be baked together. Allons done! what art thou about ?” 

Almost with the last word there comes suddenly round the corner 
of the cottage a tiny old woman, with a face like that of a brown 
monkey; the small black restless eyes and skinny claw-like hands 
are in a perpetual quiver of motion; a dark-brown gown fits her 
closely, and a brown gauze cap comes forward so as almost to touch the 
black velvet band across her wrinkled brown forehead. She points 
to the scattered lettuce-leaves and laughs. 

Madame Robin looks uneasy. 

“Pick up the salad, Sophie. Thou knowest that I sit here to wait 
for the child. She may come any minute.” 

Madame Migneaud puts her head on one side wih smiles—at least 
the wrinkles round her mouth deepen, and her small black restless 
beads of eyes wink repeatedly. Her old friend and patroness is a 
perpetual amusement to Sophie Migneand. “It is natural that she 
should this day try to appear dignified and wise,” says her sarcastic 
companion, “when she is going to commit so great a folly. Why need 
she take Louise home to live with her? The girl was disinherited 
because of the disobedience of her parents. It is always a mistake to 
upset plans. My Emile would make a much better heir to Madame 
Robin than her granddaughter will; or, as I said a month ago, let 
Louise be at once promised to Emile, and then the affair is arranged.” 

All this to herself, as she picks up the salad with her nimble claws 
of hands. Her quick ears hear the wheels of the diligence before 
the sound reaches Madame Robin. Sophie Migneaud has resolved 
not to say any more on her nephew’s behalf. He shall speak for him- 
self; but a great dread comes upon her—the dread that even now, in 
this short journey from St. Roque, Louise’s pretty face may have 
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gained her a lover—a lover, too, who may prove acceptable to Madame 
Robin as the husband of her granddaughter. The brown face twitches 
till it looks uglier than ever. She determines to make one more appeal. 

“ My friend”—she clutches at madame’s ample black sleeve with 
her skinny fingers—“ I may, then, present Emile to Louise as the 
husband thou hast chosen ?” 

She speaks just too late to get an answer. The grandmother hears 
the approach of the diligence, and scrambles to her feet; she is 
already waddling down to the gate, with the reddest and happiest face 
imaginable. 

Next minute she has flung both arms round Louise. Madame 
Migneaud can just make out a flounced white skirt with black edgings, 
and a straw hat lying on the grandmother’s ample shoulder. 

The grimace on Sophie Migneaud’s face is not pleasant to look at. 

“Bah!” she says at last, and she looks smoother as she says it. 
“What a coward I am! I am a match for any one. Is it, then, 
likely that an imbecile old woman and a silly simpering schoolgirl 
can thwart my will? They shall pay for it if they try.—Chattering 
fool !” 

This is her comment on the shower of tender petting names which 
Madame Robin lavishes on the young girl. Louise hugs her grand- 
mother in return; but she gets free at last, and runs up to Madame 
Migneaud. 

A tall sunburnt girl, with a saucy nose and a wide mouth, a few 
brown freckles on her clear skin, and bright laughing dark eyes, she 
comes laughing to the old woman, holding out both hands. 

“Eh bien, Sophie—here I am again, come to torment thee; and 
this time I am not going away, and I am too big to be whipped or 
locked up ; so we must be friends, thou seest.” She kisses the old 
wrinkled face, but there is no answering smile there. 


II. 


“Sorure!”—Madame Robin had gone back to her garden-chair, and 
called out to the old woman, who has taken Louise to her bedroom— 
“T forgot. We must have an omelet and a cake for supper. Mon- 
sieur Vermont is coming.” 

The little black eyes looked fierce and glittering. “ Monsieur 
Vermont coming—and to supper! Ma foi, there les been already 
trouble enough in getting ready for Louise; and when I asked that 
Emile might come and see me, thou hast said it was not possible, thou 
must have Louise all to thyself. Hein!” Madame Migneaud came 
close up to her employer, and looked compellingly down in the un- 
meaning broad face. 
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Madame Robin felt a little frightened, but she had wits enough to 
know that Sophie’s wrath could be turned aside by flattery. 

“Ah ca!” she laughed. “A staid old bachelor like Monsieur 
Vermont will not come between me and my child; he will not so 
much as look at Louise; but with a fine tall youth like Emile it 
might be different.” And then she once more struggled out of her 
chair and rolled into the house. 

* Monsieur has certainly a grey beard, and he must be forty at the 
least,” said Sophie, thoughtfully. ‘“ Well, if Louise were to marry 
him, she would not want her grandmother’s money—it would be for 
me and my Emile. But then Emile has set his heart on Louise, and 
what the boy wants he shall have.” 

Louise was not in a mood to sit quietly beside her grandmother. 
She was so very full of happiness that the blood moved like quick- 
silver in her veins. She ran all over the house, praising everything ; 
and then she explored every nook of the garden, counted the peaches 
and gourds and nectarines, and vowed they had never looked so pro- 
mising ; finally she darted like a sunbeam into the little dark kitchen, 
and startled Madame Migneaud among her stewpans. 

“Chut! Thou must be more peaceful, child. We might as well 
have a gale of wind in the house.” 

At which Louise smiled, nodded, and then, snatching at both of 
the brown arms, she made the old woman’s elbows meet behind her 
back, and ran away to the parlour, screaming with laughter. 

She threw her arms round her grandmother, kissed her on both 
cheeks over and over again, and at last sat down on a stool at her feet. 

“ Bonne maman”—she looked up in the old woman’s face—* why 
dost thou have that grave solemn old landlord to supper the first day 
I come home? He is duller than our professor, more severe, though 
not quite so ugly—at least he was in the winter.” 

“Ugly! ma foi! Monsieur Vermont is a fine, good-looking man. 
He wrote to ask if he could speak to me on business to-night ; but he 
is nothing to thee, my child.” 

Louise pouted a little. 

Sophie wanted me to ask Emile, but I would not.” 

Louise jumped up and hugged her grandmother. “Thou art an 
angel, bonne maman! I care not for Monsieur Vermont, but I detest 
Emile ; he is so fat and stupid, and he has such round blue eyes and 
such shining red cheeks !—andI long to box his great ears when he 
looks at me.” 

“Chut! young girls must not talk in such a way when they have 
left school. Thou must like every one a little, my child.” 

“Only a little?” The girl’s eyes sparkled with mischief. ‘Shall 
I love thee only a little then, bonne maman ? And when I marry, shall 
T love my husband a little too ?” 
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“A little love that lasts is better in marriage than much which 
changes!” the old woman sighed. “But, my child, what dost thou 
know of love? No young girl should even think of love till she 
marries, and then her husband is her teacher.” 

“T know nothing of love, except that I love thee ”—she kissed the 
old woman’s hand ; “but I feel it, and 1 am sure I must love my 
husband before I marry him.” 

“Bah! bah! bah!’ Madame Robin looked disturbed. “I don’t 
know what the good sisters have been about that such ideas get into 
thy head.” 

“ Bonne maman”—there was a sweet earnestness in the girl's face, 


more charming even than her mischief—‘“the ideas were there of 
themselves.” 


Monsieur Vermont came punctually at eight o’clock. Madame 
Migneaud declared herself tired to death; so Louise waited on the 
supper-table. 

Monsieur Vermont looked at her and thanked her, but he talked 
entirely to Madame Robin. 

When Louise went upstairs to her little bedroom, she was no longer 
joyful, or even happy. 

It was a bare little room, the walls whitewashed ; there was not a 
bit of carpet on the deal floor; a bedstead, an armoire which served 
as table, a wash-stand, and a chair, made all the furniture ; the only 
ornament was a black crucifix beside the bed. Outside the window, 
on the ledge, Madame Robin had placed two pots of scarlet geranium— 
“to keep the child bright,” she said. 

The girl looked round her. She sighed. 

“TI wonder if it is because the sunshine has gone’—she sighed 
again— but it seems as if it would be more dull here than at the 
convent. As to Monsieur Vermont, he isa stone. He could not have 
taken less notice of me if I really had been the servant of grand- 
mamma. If he comes here often, I shall be rude to him. I said 
saucy things on purpose, but he never even smiled. He makes me 
feel wicked. I am silly to think of him at all.” 

She began to brush her hair impatiently, but she could not shut 
Monsieur Vermont from her thoughts. He looked so clever, and yet 
he was so silent ; he was so courteous, and yet so horribly, impassibly 
grave; and though he had not spoken, she fancied he had listened to. 
all her nonsense. 

“He isa provoking puzzle,” she said. Her face brightened. “ Well, 
there will be some amusement in trying to make him out.” 
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Il. 


Tue room was full of light next morning when Louise opened her 
eyes. She had no time to indulge the lazy, pleasant, vague sensation 
of wondering where she was, for in an instant she was conscious that 
she had not awakened naturally; some one was knocking at the 
door—steady dull blows, repeated at regular intervals. 

Louise was going to say “ Come in,” and then she remembered that 
neither Sophie nor her grandmamma would have used this ceremony. 
She got up, wrapped a shawl round her, and said, “ Who is it ?” 

“Tt is me, Emile Bibot, and I have the honour to tell Ma’m’selle 
Louise that her grandmamma is ill—but very ill indeed. My aunt 
cannot leave Madame Robin, and my aunt has told me to say that 
she requires the assistance of ma’m’selle. Will Ma’m’selle Louise 
allow me to express my sympathy in her sorrow, and my devoted wish 
to do for her all that lies in my power ?” 

Even through the door the sentence sounded absurd ; it was said so 
like a lesson. 

“Thank you; please go away—that is all you can do just now.” 
~ “Oh, how detestable he is!” thought Louise. ‘‘ Even without seeing 
him I feel inclined to laugh at him.” 

She dressed quickly, and she went to her grandmother's room. She 
had no experience of illness, and she went in as usual; but she 
stopped, frightened. Madame Robin lay very still and white; her 
eyes were closed. 

Madame Migneaud stepped forward before the girl could speak, and 
led her outside the door. 

“T do not want thee here,” she said, “ but downstairs. I have sent 
for the girl Constance, and she will do as she is bid; but I must stay 
here. It is possible she”—she jerked her head towards the door— 
“she will not recover ; it is paralysis. * 

Pale and scared, Louise went down into the parlour. There she 
found tall, blushing, awkward Emile. 

‘« Ma’m’selle, I assure you of my sympathy, of my devotion. Will 
not ma’m’selle tell me what I can do to prove it?’ He spoke as if 
his mouth was filled with gooseberries; he had already upset two 
chairs in bowing to Louise. 

“Please go away, then ; I want to be by myself,” she said. 

Emile got redder still, but he did not move. 

“On the contrary, my duty is to stay with Ma’m’selle Louise.” 

She turned away to the window; she was too sorrowful to argue. 
It seemed to her that she had never known till now how much she 


loved her grandmother. “And she may die without ever speaking to 
* 999 
me again! 
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Along the window-ledge was a fringe of fuchsias and nasturtiums ; 
these last sent trailing yellow wreaths, backed by the exquisite grey- 
green of their leaves, on the wall below. But Louise did not see them. 
She leaned her elbows on the fringed white cushion, and hid her face 
in her hands. 

Her parents had died when she was twelve years old, and she had 
been placed with the sisters of the Convent du Bon Sauveur, in St. 
Roque. She had been well and kindly treated, but she had always been 
longing for the special love she had lost in her parents. She was 
frank and loving, but she did not love easily. 

She stood crying quietly, resting both arms on the cushioned 
window-seat. But she was not lamenting her own fate as a desolate 
orphan; she was thinking, with bitter heartache, how cold a return 
she had made for her grandmother’s lavish affection. 

Madame Migneaud had told her nephew to make good use of his 
time with Louise, but Emile’s love made him timid, and when he saw 
Louise crying his hair rose on his forehead with fright. 

“Mon Dieu! She may faint!’—he grew pale, and rubbed his 
clammy hands together—“ or she may have an attack of the nerves. 
What do I know, and how could I tell what to do with her ?—and if I 
did not do just the right thing she would think me an idiot. Ciel! 
It is insupportable.” 

He grew faint as Louise’s sobs grew deeper; at last he could bear 
no more. He stooped cautiously, drew off his boots, and slipped out 
of the room. At the cottage-door, to his discomfiture, he met Mon- 
sieur Vermont. 

“T hear the doctor has been sent for. Who is ill in the house?” 
His quiet voice brought back Emile’s calmness, for it was very new to 
the self-complacent youth to be disturbed, as he had now been, by the 
idea of having to assist at a fainting-fit. 

“Bon jour, monsieur,” he said. “It is Madame Robin; but my 
aunt is with her: you need not fear.” 

Monsieur said, “ Thank you,” and then stood aside to let Emile pass 
out; but the youth blocked up the doorway. 

“TI wish to speak to Mademoiselle Louise.” Monsieur Vermont 
spoke as quietly as ever, but he moved forward. 

“Oh, certainly !"—Emile’s round colourless eyes twinkled till they 
looked like his aunt’s—“ certainly ; I shall have the pleasure of taking 
monsieur to see Mademoiselle Louise.” He turned and led the way. 

Monsieur Vermont was not so tall as Emile Bibot, but he was 
better built. He put his hand on the youth’s shoulder and pushed 
him aside. 


“T need not trouble you,” he said; “I want to see this young 
lady alone.” 


So many words came spluttering out of Emile’s open mouth that 
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the sound was like the gobble of a turkeycock ; but Monsieur Vermont 
went straight to the parlour, opened the door, and closed it after him. 

“T'll go and tell Aunt Sophie, I will!” spluttered Emile. “ How 
dare he shut himself up alone with my future wife? Allons! I will 
make the aunt send him away.” 

Louise turned round from the window. She looked surprised when 
she saw her visitor. 

“ Mademoiselle”—he spoke in such a kind soothing voice that the 
girl’s tears began again—“ I am much grieved at this sad news.” He 
waited, but she did not speak. 

“Can I be of use to you? I think your grandmother would wish 
you to consider me a friend, and to ask me for all you want. I am the 
oldest acquaintance she has in Cabrin.” 

“You are very kind,” Louise began, in a formal way, and then 
stopped. ‘Oh, monsieur! what I want is, to knowif my grandmother 
will get well, and to be with her.” She was clasping her hands now, 
and looking in his face with eyes full of entreaty. 

“ Have you ever nursed a sick person?” he said. 

“ No—oh no! I could not be of use, but I could see her, and she 
could see me.” 

Monsieur Vermont looked grave. It seemed to Louise that he 
spoke more quietly than ever. 

“T will speak to Madame Migneaud.” He went upstairs, but when 
he came again he looked sad as well as grave. 

“Well?” she said impetuously. 

“T am afraid you must be patient, and you must not go into your 
grandmother’s room. I trust she is better. She is rousing now, and 
any sudden excitement would be dangerous. I think she has a skilful 
nurse, and you may certainly trust our good doctor.” 

“But will she recover, monsieur ?” 

She bent her eyes so searchingly on his that he grew troubled. 

“T hope so. She has had very good health till now, and that is in 
her favour.” 

He gave the girl as much comfort as he could, and then he went 
away. 


IV. 


A werk passed. Emile Bibot was always at his post, making him- 
self more and more necessary to Louise; this was the light in 
which he viewed his own attentions. He was persuaded that her 
ungraciousness was the result of extreme modesty. His old aunt 
confirmed him in this idea when she sometimes left the sick-room. 

“Bah! bah!” she said; thou oughtest to know by this time that 
when a woman says no she means yes.” 
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At this Emile went back to his wooing, but he began to be puzzled. 
He tried to believe his aunt, but it seemed to him that every time he 
approached Louise her face showed stronger dislike. The days went 
by, dull and leaden. Louise thought that the flowers had lost their 
scent, the fruit its downy glow and colour; perhaps her eyes had 
grown dim with constant tears. These days would have been too 
wretched to live through without the visits of Monsieur Vermont. 

He seemed to know by instinct when she was alone. He did not 
talk much ; he only staid a little time; but she grew to long for his 
visits with a feverish expectation. “There is such comfort in his 
smile!” she said. She was still forbidden to see her grandmother ; but 
on the morning of the seventh day she at last met the doctor as he 
came downstairs. 

“ Ah, mademoiselle, I have good news.” He spoke in answer to 
Louise’s eyes, for the girl kept silence. “I shall not come again unless 
I am sent for, mademoiselle ; my patient is better.” 

“But may I go to her ?” 

Dr. Bernard hesitated. He was skilful, but he was very prejudiced 
against interference. 

“ Well, she is but weak. If you had been there from the first it would 
have been different. I think you may be guided by Madame Migneaud.” 

Monsieur Vermont came that evening. He was rejoiced to hear 
the doctor’s opinion. . 

“T am the more glad,” he said, “because I am come to say good- 
bye. I have business which calls me to Paris, and I should have been 
uneasy to leave my old friend so ill.” 

“You are going ?” said Louise. Her voice was hard and choked. 
She was keeping a sob out of it. 

“Yes; I go to-morrow. Will you come to the gate with me?” 

He walked on slowly without speaking. It seemed to Louise as if 
her heart grew fuller every minute. “And he speaks so coldly! He 
cares no more for me than he did that first evening. But he has been 
so good !” 

“Good-bye.” They were at the gate now. He smiled and held 
out his hand. 

The girl’s heart gave a great leap. She pressed his hand between 
both hers. 

“T don’t know how to thank you”—she looked up sadly in his face 
—‘you have been so good to me!” 

His features suddenly stiffened. He drew his hand away. “Adieu, 
mademoiselle !” and then he passed quickly through the gate. 

“ What have I done ?” She blushed deeply. “I suppose he thinks 
me too forward.” 

She turned to go back into the cottage. 
~ Madame Migneaud stood at the parlour-window. 
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There was a grin on the sly old face; she looked more monkey-like 
than ever. 

“So monsieur is off to his fair widow, is he ? I wonder if he brings 
her back this time with him *” 

Louise felt giddy, as if a prop on which she was leaning had sud- 
denly snapped. 

“* What do you mean, Sophie ?” 

“What I say. The business Monsieur Vermont has in Paris is to 
see a lady—Madame D’Albi—who is going to be his wife; that is all 
I mean. Now, if you will sit quite still, you may go to your grand- 
mother.” 

Louise slunk away. She was cowed, full of shame and dismay ; 
she felt like a thief. What had she been doing ? Counting on Monsieur 
Vermont’s sympathy and friendship, when he could have no feeling for 
her but pity. Of course everything else belonged to Madame D’Albi. 
“And I held his hand in both mine!” said the girl, with a hot rush 
of shame to her forehead. ‘ Oh, what can he think of me ?” 

She opened the door of her grandmother's bedroom and went in. 

The pale still face lying there with closed eyelids calmed her. 


¥. 


Monsieur Vermont had been gone five days. 

Sophie Migneaud affirmed that he would not return for a month, 
and Louise listened with a kind of sullen despair. She saw her grand- 
mother every day now, but she was never left alone with her unless 
Madame Robin was sleeping. More than once Louise tried for mastery 
over Madame Migneaud, but she was too helpless to gain her point. 
She knew she could not manage the patient by herself, and so long as 
Sophie came into the room she would be mistress there. 

On the night of this fifth day Louise had gone to bed more cheer- 
fully. Emile had been absent all day. It was a relief to be freed 
from his silly talk and foolish staring eyes. During the last few days 
he had grown more constant and familiar in his attentions, and Louise 
had tried in vain to offend him. . 

“T believe if I even struck him he would persist in persecuting me 
with his odious compliments. Oh, how I do hate him!” 

She sat at her window looking out over the garden. It lay flooded 
in moonlight, which shone like hoarfrost on the little grass-plot. Two 
dark lines fell across this brightness—the shadows of the poplars in the 
road beyond. It seemed to Louise as if her life had grown into a 
hard dark line; her grandmother an insensible invalid, and her only 
companion a man whom she disliked and despised. 

She started and turned suddenly round; the room looked inky black 
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after the light on which she had been gazing, but she was sensible of 
a soft creeping tread getting nearer and nearer. 

“ What is it?” she shrieked, in her terror ; and then she saw Sophie’s 
grinning, ugly face close to her own. 

“Chut! for shame! How canst thou be such a child? I have 
come to fetch thee, Louise; thy grandmother is dying, and she has 
asked for thee.” 

The ague-like terror which had seized the girl returned ; she caught 
at Sophie’s arm as she followed her. Madame Migneaud went on 
silently to the sick-room. 

Louise was startled to find this full of light. Madame Robin sat up 
in her bed, propped by pillows; her eyes were open, and there was a 
flush on her face. The girl Constance stood at the end of the room, 
her round eyes full of wonder, and near Madame Robin was Emile 
Bibot. His back was towards the door, but Madame Migneaud led 
Louise up beside him. 

The girl went on till she was close to her grandmother. She thought 
death would be different from this. She had never seen it, but she had 
pictured it as something terrible and awful. She bent down and 
kissed the old woman’s flushed cheek. 

“ Who is it?” Madame Robin’s voice sounded hoarse, and her words 
came indistinctly. 

“Tt is Louise. Thou hast something to say to her, old friend.” 

Madame Migneaud pushed Louise aside, and bent closely over the 
sick woman. She said something else, which Louise could not hear ; 
but she heard her grandmother's answer, “ Yes, yes—it shall be so ;” 
and she saw the dull eyes fixed intently on her. 

Hitherto all had seemed to the girl like a strange dream, in which 
she was taking a part against her will; but what came now was 
stranger still. 

“Give her your hand,” whispered the old Migneand. And as Louise 
obeyed she felt the sick woman’s clammy fingers closing round hers, 
and then both hands were in the clasp of Emile Bibot. It seemed as 
if he extricated her hand from her grandmother’s, and kept it fast in 
his. But those dull eyes never left hers; they seemed to fascinate and 
hold her powerless. Again Madame Migneaud’s head bent closely 
over the sick woman. 

“ Promise,” said the broken voice of the dying woman ; and the eyes 
seemed to enforce the word. 

“T promise.” And then Emile’s fingers pressed hers yet more 
tightly ; and with a sharp sudden cry, Louise broke the spell that 
held her. 

“No! no!” she called out loudly, in her terror. “I did not mean 
it; I promise nothing.” 

“You are too late.” Emile pointed to Madame Robin. Her eyes 
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were closed, and her face looked set. ‘You cannot break a promise 
made to a dying woman.” 

“She is not dying! She will live!” Louise flung herself forward ; 
but Emile dragged her from the bed. 


“ Silence !”—-Madame Migneaud’s voice was solemn now—“ she is 
dead !” 


VI. 
Wuen Louise awoke she found herself lying, dressed, outside her 
own bed. A coverlet and some shawls had been thrown over her. 
She could not remember how she came there. And as she lay, trying 
to recall the strange unreal scene she had acted in, it seemed to her 
that after Madame Migneaud’s last words she must have lost her 
senses ; she could not remember anything. 

She was tired and unrefreshed. She bathed her aching eyes, and 
then she listened. ‘Surely it must be very early.” The morning was 
dim and cloudy ; she could not hear a sound in the house; and the girl 
Constance always came at six o’clock, and stumped about in her sabots 
over the tiled kitchen-floor. 

The silence seemed strangely awful. There was not even a bird twit- 
tering under the eaves—only in the far-off distance the low booming of 
the waves on the seashore. ; 

With a deadly sickness at her heart, it came to Louise that she was 
indeed alone for evermore—alone, too, in the power of Sophie Migneaud 
and of Emile; and with this came a distinct remembrance of her 
promise. A wild terror seized her. 

“Oh, who can save me?” Her only friend was far away. 

She stood thinking, or trying to think—for terror was growing too 
strong for thought to be connected. She must run away at once out 
of that dreadful house before she was a prisoner in it. It seemed to 
her just then that Madame Migneaud had power to make her do any- 
thing. How else had she spoken those words last night ? She caught 
up her shawl; she was looking for her hat, when a slight sound roused 
her. 

In fresh terror she drew the shawl over her head, and crept softly 
out of her room. There was, indeed, the silence of death in the house. 
A shuddering sob burst from Louise. Spite of her fear, it was very 
hard to forsake her grandmother. But she hurried on down the stairs 
out of the door—which was always left unbarred that Constance might 
get in easily—at last through the gate. Which way now? The one 
road led into Cabrin, the other to St. Roque. 

“The good sisters will shelter me,” she said; and she ran off 
towards the city as if Emile were pursuing her. 

She was out of breath at last, and she paused to rest. She had left 
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the cottage and all trace of Cabrin far behind. Before her stretched 
the road, like a shining yellow ribbon, with dusty banks on either 
side. Some way ahead on the right the bank rose in height till it 


looked down on the road below—a steep knoll, from which rose a 
towering crucifix. 


‘“‘T shall feel safer beside that,” she said. 

By the time Louise reached the Calvary she was quite exhausted. 
She knelt reverently towards the Calvary, and then a new thought 
came. 

“Why do I goon to St. Roque?” she said. “The good sisters think 
much of a pilgrimage to St. Sebastian. The dear suffering Jesus will 
be more pitiful than even the good sisters!” 

She clambered up the steep bank to the paved ledge atop, and then 
mounted the flight of stone steps to the Calvary. The steps were 


worn and uneven with the tread of heavy-hearted souls, who brought. 
their griefs to the Calvary of St. Sebastian. 


VIL. 


Wate she knelt Louise’s heart grew hushed, as if a cool hand were 
laid on the burning, throbbing pain there. Her wild terror calmed. 
Why had she so despaired? Sophie and Emile could not make her 
marry against her will. She need only be firm and patient, and all 
would be well. She rose from her knees as she heard footsteps 
passing along the paved ledge. She looked quickly over her 
shoulder. Her shawl fell back. It was Monsieur Vermont, and he 
saw her. 

Monsieur Vermont was beside her, holding her hand in his, his face 
full of eager question, and yet Louise was stricken with a sudden 
dumbness. 

It seemed to the girl that Madame D’Albi stood between her and 
her friend. What interest could he feel in her now? Ah! what 
interest had he ever felt in her? But Monsieur Vermont’s direct 
question roused her : 

“Why are you here, and at this early hour, my child?” He held 
her hand fast, though she tried to draw it away. The wild look in 
her eyes startled him. 

“T—T came away—I am so unhappy !” She hesitated. ‘ Grand- 
mamma died last night, and I must go back to the convent.” 

“ Why should you go back?” He spoke sternly. It was the best 
means he could have taken to call back her scattered wits. 

“TI cannot——” She stopped, and blushed painfully. 

“Tell me why not; or is it because of your engagement to Monsieur 
Bibot ?” 


“Tam not engaged.” Louise drew her hand away in proud anger. 
VOL, XXXIV. 2k 
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“Listen, monsieur, and tell me if this isa promise. I detest Emile, 
and he has always known that I detest him; but last night Sophie 
came and fetched me to my grandmother, who was dying. Oh, mon- 
sieur, I did not think it was so near. Somehow my hand was put in 
Emile’s hand, and I said, ‘I promise; but next moment I denied it, 
and then she died, and I don’t remember anything more.” 

Monsieur Vermont's face had grown sterner yet, and Louise stood 
trembling before him. 

At last she could not bear the suspense. ‘Do not tell me it is a 
promise, and that it is sin to break it,” she said, wildly. “1 must be 
sinful, then, for I will never marry Emile.” 

She looked up full of fear, but the sternness had left Monsieur 
Vermont’s face. A bright smile shone over it. 

*T believe this has been a trick,” he said, “a wicked trick; and I 
think Madame Robin may be living still. Calm yourself, my Louise ; 
you are not bound by such a promise as this. And Emile cannot 
have you, for I want you myself.” 

“ You—but—yow are promised ;” and then she hid her face in her 
hands. 

“I suppose Madame Migneaud told you so? But you have more 
trust in me than in Sophie Migneaud, my child ?” 

He drew her hands gently away from her face, and kissed her 
blushing forehead. 

It was as Monsieur Vermont had suspected. When the doctor saw 
Madame Robin, he declared that she had been thrown into a deep sleep 
by an overdose of the opiates which Madame Migneaud had been 
intrusted with for exceptional use, and thus the little scene which had 
so terrified Louise had been contrived to work upon her feelings. 
Madame Migneaud and her nephew had to leave Cabrin in hot haste ; 
for it began to be hinted that but for Monsieur Vermont's timely 
return Madame Robin might not, after all, have recovered. 

She is alive and well now, but she has forsaken the little white- 
washed cottage, and lives with her grandchild in a large and pleasant 
chateau farther inland. She still sits out in the sunshine. She is 
very happy here, and takes the salad under her special care; and 
she spoils Monsieur Vermont’s and Louise’s children to her heart’s 
content. 
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Varrative of an Escape from the Conflagration of Paris. 


By AN EnauisH Lapy. 





To F. M. C. 
My very pear Frrenp:—When, on the 27th of May last, I 

found myself, with my daughter and two sons, without a home to shelter 

us, and for the moment, I may say, destitute (for we had literally lost 

everything: furniture, books, pictures, our wardrobes and jewelry, and, 

worst of all, the papers and documents necessary to prosecute our claims 

hereafter), my spirits, hitherto supported by hope, positively quailed 

before the future which presented itself. But when the first overwhelm- 

ing shock was over—when we had found a temporary home at a dear 

friend’s house, and that, from the very circumstance of our being 

obliged to talk and listen to the conversation of those around us—to 

eat, drink, and try to sleep—I so far recovered a degree of equa- 

nimity as to be able to write a short account of our misfortunes to my 

family, I could get no further, dear M , and made no attempt to 

write to you. 1 knew you would hear all about us, and was sure of 

your sympathy. ; 

I will now, however, endeavour to comply with your request, and give 
you a detailed account of our flight from the Rue de Lille, and of the 
four days and three nights we spent ina café at Bercy; and going back 
to the ennwyeuse days of the Commune, will try to account for the 
total absence of all apprehension as to any attack on our persons or 
pillage of our houses by the Communists, National Guards, Fédérés, 
or Insurgents—for all these designations were used indifferently. As 
to fire, that was the last thing we dreamed of. I will try to explain 
to you how it was that, among the three families who had returned to 
their homes in No. 49, Rue de Lille, after the capitulation of Paris, 
and with all of whom we were on terms of the greatest intimacy, not 
one member of either family had taken the commonest precaution for 
their personal safety or securing their property. 

You know how it happened that I was alone with my three children 
and one old servant. I had taken my husband to Biarritz on account 
of his health, and leaving him in the care of a married daughter, I 

*, returned to Paris, to be with my children, to share the danger, or 
accompany them, if we decided on leaving once more for the country 
—an expense I was most desirous of avoiding, as we had passed the 
six months of the siege by the Prussians with my family in Normandy. 
Most of our friends remained at their several residences in the city, 
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for it was said and believed that by so doing their houses would be 
safe from pillage; but the fact was, no one apprehended any danger 
whatever from the Insurgents. Certainly the appearance of these men 
was by no means attractive when you observed them lounging about 
the public buildings, which they made a show of guarding—always 
smoking, generally drinking; but I maintain, whatever others may 
assert, that the generality were not ferocious-looking individuals, or 
capable of inspiring any other feeling than that of disgust. They 
were often crooked, humpbacked, bandy-legged workmen, of the 
lowest class. The most wretchedly accoutred had evidently made 
some attempt to get up a military look; all had guns (chassepots or 
others), and shouldered their arms as if they had undergone some 
amount of drilling—as if, in fact, they knew how to use them other- 
wis¢ than to wound themselves and each other. These men were 
mostly of the National Guard of Paris, who were drilled constantly 
during the siege, and had received thirty sous a day, and their wives 
fifteen, for doing nothing but drink, swear, and intrigue against the 
Government ; for, to their eternal shame be it said, several battalions 
of the National Guards of Belleville and La Villette refused to form a 
part of the sorties against the Prussians, or when they did go as far 
as the bastions, were sure to fall out among themselves: one battalion 
would fire on another to settle some quarrel of their own; and they 
got back to Paris with the most mendacious stories of the number 
of Prussians thay had killed. Many persons attribute their defec- 
tion to the influence of those, more guilty still, who foresaw and pre- 
pared the insurrection, carefully calculating the strength in numbers 
of the disaffected, and anxious to keep them for so-called “ better 
things.” Be that as it may, the wonderful stories which were 
related to us in the courtry of the manner in which the Prussians 
carried off their dead and wounded, because no bodies were found on 
the spot of these imaginary encounters, were subsequently explained 
satisfactorily by the fact that none had been killed. 

Besides the old National Guard, which had been raised during the 
siege, there had come into Paris, on or about the 18th of March, from 
the provinces and from all quarters—Italians, Germans, Spaniards, and 
Irish—many thousands of the very worst description of the human 
species: escaped convicts—des gens de sac et de corde—men who had 
nothing to lose and everything to gain in a revolution. There were 
also the libérés from Mazas, La Roquette, the Conciergerie, and all 
the other prisons, who had been set at liberty by order of the Com- 
mune, and entered the ranks of the Insurgents. In the streets of 
Paris these misled unhappy men were never known to molest the quiet 
inhabitants who went about for their affairs or their pleasure, nor did 
they ever alarm or address females in the streets or gardens. 

We remained in perfect ignorance of the arrests and requisitions 
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carried on within the precincts of the mazries—those even dictated by 
Urbain, the schoolmaster, délégué of the mairie of the 7th arron- 
dissement, to which the Rue de Lille belongs. The newspapers of 
the Commune naturally did not mention the peccadilloes of their own 
people, while the Versailles and provincial papers were not allowed to 
enter Paris; so we knew nothing of the orders issued from the Hotel 
de Ville, or the manner in which they were executed. I believe 
the same individual frequently imagined and executed on his own 
responsibility. 

You may remember hearing of my youngest son’s arrest by the 
Communist authorities, but the particulars of this very ludicrous 
affair have never, I dare say, reached you, so I will try to relate them. 

It was about the latter end of April; the reason for his being with 
me in Paris at that time was, that in consequence of the closing of 
the Naval School at Cherbourg (where he was preparing for his final 
examination for the navy) the cours were entirely suspended ; he 
therefore returned with me after the siege, and being for the time 
without any occupation, I placed him with M. B , well known in 
the literary and scientific world of Paris. He writes in the Opinion 
Nationale, and edits Le Journal de l Agriculture; he is also an 
eminent chemist. Monsieur B has a large hotel in the Rue de 
Rennes, where he resides ; C—— being employed in his library, and 
rendering such services as a well-educated lad of seventeen is capable 
of. One morning, M. B having heard that a most absurd 
affiche had been posted on the walls of Paris, the production of a 
ci-devant man-cook of the name of Lacord, sent my son to the Place 
St. Sulpice to take a copy, meaning to publish it in the earliest number 
of the Opinion, with his own remarks on its literary merits, together 
with animadyersions on the inopportuneness of its appearance at all on 
the walls of the city. This affiche, most grotesquely indited, informed 
the Parisians that in the opinion of M. Lacord all mothers, wives, 
and sisters were without further delay to send their respective sons, 
husbands, and brothers to join the Commune; if they disobeyed the 
summons a heavy fine was to be exacted, and then—they were imme- 
diately afterwards to be shot! 

C—— was employed with paper and pencil copying the affiche 
when he was accosted by three National Guards, who addressed him 
with that mixture of naivete and stupid audacity which those who 
witnessed the behaviour of these heroes will never forget. The three, 
all speaking at once, and equally anxious to make the important cap- 
ture of a small boy of seventeen, whose appearance must have been 
very suspicious, shouted out: 

“ Que faites-vous la, citoyen ?” 

“ Parbleu, citoyens,” says C 
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“ Savez-vous que cest une affiche de la commune? Ah! it is to 
send it to Versailles. You are a suspect, and must come with us.” 

And taking him to the mairie on the Place St. Sulpice, they 
brought him before a so/-disané lieutenant, who was making a show 
of presiding over something, and was said to be commandant of that 
poste of National Guards of which our three heroes formed a part. 

The lieutenant began the examination in a most important tone. 

“Where are you employed, and by whom ?” 

C gave M. B ’s address, Rue de Rennes. 

“ What does M. B do ?” 

“He publishes the Journal de l Agriculture.” 

With some presence of mind C did not mention the Opinion 
Nationale, then under suspicion, mal noté, by the Commune, and sup- 
pressed a few days later. 

But the amusing part of the interrogatory was the empressement of 
the three, each taking on himself the honour and glory of the capture. 

“Where do you live ?” continued the lieutenant. 

“ Rue de Lille.” 

“There !” said one of the three. “ He hesitates—he prevaricates— 
he is a suspect, an enemy of the Commune, a spy, a Versaillais in 
disguise! He says first one thing and then another. He said at first 
Rue de Rennes, and now he says Rue de Lille.” 

C explaining that he was employed at one address and lived at 
the other— 

“ That's not clear. Besides, what do you wear a cap like that, with 
an anchor on it, for ?” 

“ Because I belong to a naval school,” said C . 

* Why don’t you wear one like this?” touching his own dirty /épi. 

“Why don’t you wear one like mine?” said C » by way of not 
appearing alarmed. 

“There, now he’s impertinent ; take him before ” (mentioning 
a functionary whose name obtained some notoriety later). 

So C was led away into another room, where the presiding 
power was somewhat cleaner. 

The accusation was sustained by our three mousquetacres, in an. 
animated manner, all ending with the same strain— C'est moi, 
citoyen, qui Vai arrité.” 

“ Paix!” said the president, in a majestic tone. “Citoyen” (address- 
ing C——), “the case is grave. You cannot be set at liberty till we 
have ascertained what you have stated to be true.” 

“No! it isn’t!” shouted in chorus the three valiant captors. 

So C—— was shut up ina sort of black hole, where he was left 
while “the court ” deliberated on the measures to be pursued, and, as 
preliminary, sent to M. B——. That gentleman soon arrived and 
confirmed C——’s statement, on which he was set at liberty, returning 
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with M. B—— to the Rue de Rennes. Much amused, but some- 
what alarmed, satisfied however that the Opinion Nationale had not 
been mentioned, M. B—— left Paris on the following day, but not 
without inserting in the journal a ludicrous account of the arrest 
of his jewne secrétaire. 

Had he not been wise enough to leave before the aspect of affairs 
became more serious, he might have shared the fate of the unfortunate 
Gustave Chaudey, whose assassins have been condemned, one to death, 
the other to the galeres. 

C—— never wore his college cap after that ; and I confess it was an 
immense relief to my mind each day when dinner-time came and I 
saw my two boys return safely to their homes, though, boy-like, they 
always laughed at my fears. Soon, however, the time came when 
those fears were no longer imaginary ; and my anxiety for my eldest 
son reached its climax when it could not be concealed from me that he 
and several of his young friends were in constant danger of being 
arrested as refractory, and being by order of the Commune forced to 
join the ranks of the Insurgents or imprisoned, with every progpect of 
being put to death on the smallest provocation. The only way of 
leaving was by the northern railroad ; all the other gates of Paris being 
shut and guarded, except for the supply of provisions. The Chemin 
de Fer du Nord was also strictly guarded, to prevent all men from 
nineteen to forty years of age from leaving the city under any pretext, 
unless furnished with a passport stating the bearers to be natives of 
Alsace or Lorraine. 

I ought here to mention that my son was in the Garde Mobile 
during the whole of the war with Germany. In consequence of a 
severe illness caught at the camp of St. Maur in the early part of the 
campaign, he was unable afterwards to take active service, but was 
attached to the zntendance militaire. It will of course be understood 
that my sons were subject to military service in consequence of their 
father being a Frenchman. 

After revolving in our minds every possible scheme for escape, 
P—— accepted the offer of a passport belonging to a young native of 
Metz. The provinces of Alsace and Lorraine having been ceded to 
Prussia, the Commune knew better than to interfere with their inhabit- 
ants, as a very slight provocation would have brought the German 
army once more into Paris, as they remained encamped at St. Denis, 
only a few miles distant. 

The Legation of the United States had been authorised to deliver 
these passports and countersign the extrait de naissance, or register 
of birth ; and the persons appointed to act on these occasions remained 
at the bureau, Rue de Chaillot, and acquitted themselves of their 
onerous task with great affability. 

The position of the bwreaw was a most dangerous and exposed one, 
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on account of the constant firing kept up by the Versaillais from 
Mont Valérien, the obus from this fort falling constantly in and 
around that part of Chaillot and Auteuil. 

Furnished with our false register, my son and I drove in an opeu 
cab all along the Rue de la Pépinire, crossed the Champs Elysées 
close’ to the Are de Triomphe, and went to the end of the Rue de 
Chaillot. Let those who knew this quarter in the time of the 
Empire imagine the localities I have mentioned entirely deserted 
on a sunny warm day in May—one or two persons only in sight, and 
those apparently solely bent on finding shelter, not a horse or vehicle 
(except our own) of any kind to be seen; and let them then contrast it 
with the same places in those palmy days of the city, when the crowds 
of well-dressed people, the animation, the luxury of every description 
in carriages, horses, and all that wealth can purchase, made these 
promenades the most attractive in Europe. Our cocher was by no 
means at his ease; an obus might have arrived at any moment; 
many of the hotels in the quarter wili testify to the truth of this 
assertion with their broken cornices and windows. My son was 
dreadfully alarmed for me, but I was really not aware of the danger, 
being absorbed by my anxiety that he should get his exit from Paris. 
We arrived at the Legation without harm, and found ourselves’ the 
last of a considerable queue of persons waiting for their tickets of 
leave. For an hour and a half we remained waiting outside till our 
turn came. During this time I saw a man pick up an obus which 
had not exploded, having fallen'on the ground entire; he put it 
immediately in water for safety, and carried it off as a trophy. My 
son got his paper signed without difticulty, and we drove back—our 
poor cabman trembling for himself, my son for me. Arriving at the 
northern station he had again to present his paper toa little crevé of a 
Communist, who, reclining in a fautewil, was smoking a cigarette 
behind his desk with an air of important nonchalance, which was 
most aggravating. The young patriot looked at P as insolently 
as his talent in that way permitted, and said: “How long is it since 
you left Alsace ?”—either ignorant of the geographical position of 
Metz, or anxious to catch him in the wrong. 

“ Comment, Alsace,” said P—— ; “don’t you see I am a Messian ?” 

The young gentleman then condescended to give the last document 
necessary to P. ’s definitive sortie. We had then to pass through 








a double rank of Gardes Nationaux, all more or less tipsy, who looked 
with bleared and vacant eyes at the paper, and at last I saw my boy 
into the railway-carriage and fairly out of danger. This was on the 
11th of May. After that, my daughter and I, to pass the time which 
hung so heavily on our hearts and hands, used to walk up the Champs 
Elysées as far as we dared without running the risk of being struck 
by an obus, and we frequently said, “ Oh, when the Versaillais come as 
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deliverers, what joy it will be!” It was the general opinion that they 
would enter from that quarter, protected by the guns from Mont 
Valérien ; we little dreamed of what would befall us when they did 
arrive by the Ecole Militaire and the Place des Invalides. 

And here I wish I could paint for you as Carl Vernet would have 
done (in body colours though) an estafette de la commune, galloping 
across the Place de la Concorde or elsewhere, with all the absorbing 
importance of a king’s or queen’s messenger, hoisted on an omnibus 
horse, his legs hanging totally independent of the stirrups, which 
they seemed to disdain, their movement a horizontale continue, while 
that of the arms is a perpendicular, keeping time with the pace of the 
horse, while legs and stirrups make each a separate ballotte against 
the ribs of the poor animal, which must with difficulty have accustomed 
itself to the unusual treatment. The military equipment of the 
cavalier “laissait a désirer sous bien des rapports,” cleanliness espe- 
cially. The different parts of the costume were kept together, “ tant 
bien que mal,” by a leather belt, to which was hung a gourde, and 
you may suppose what that contained. He was armed or not, ac- 
cording as the emergency of the message had permitted time to take 
the sword or revolver which ought to have formed a conspicuous part 
of his get-up. The coiffure de fantaisie—a shako or képi. Sometimes 
the head, unaccustomed to its military cowvre-chef, would lose it en 
voute, and the orderly, or écuyer, or aide-de-camp, or whatever he 
styled himself, who galloped a few paces in the rear, was far too 
much occupied with his own affairs—that of sticking on his steed—too 
anxious to keep up with the officer, to stay and pick it up. Besides, 
that would have involved the necessity of getting down and up again. 
We saw this happen more than once, but never witnessed a fall of 
either master or man: so ignorant audacity succeeds where merit fails, 
and brigands of Communists keep on their horses while cudrassiers de 
la garde sometimes roll in the mud. But to the orderly. He was 
generally a spare hard-looking workman (I imagine the big ones never 
ventured on horseback) ; the dress, always military (I never saw a blouse 
on these cavaliers), was in the same abandonné style as his superiors. 
With his right hand he clutches the reins, the left being employed in 
holding on by the pommel, while his eyes are fixed with intense anxiety 
on the tail of the animal before him, so fearful is he of not being able 
to keep up with it. Thus did you see these functionaries tear through 
Paris, frequently, one felt convinced, for the sole purpose of startling 
the rare pedestrians and frightening the old women at their stalls. 

But the young officers of the Garde Nationale were the richest 
specimens. The uniform bright and new, gold lace in profusion, they 
held their swords with the left hand, quite en regle ; in fact the tenue, 
though exaggerated and false, was not so bad, considering who they 
were, and in how short a time their transformation had been effected. 
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They were really des garcons cuisiniers, garcons perruqiers, 
ouvriers en quincaillerie (tin-workers), gargons bouchers. In the 
lists I saw several ouvriers en passementerie (braid-workers), which 
one would have imagined a quiet trade. The ouvriers chapeliers 
(hatters) are a very bad set, but there were none of this class; 
numbers, however, were commis in the magasins de nouveautés. 

On the 21st of May my daughter, my young son, and I, went to 
hear M. Berrier preach at the Chapelle Taitbout. M. Berrier was so 
painfully impressed by the sad events, and his voice and manner were 
so touching, that we came away with hearts full to overflowing, and 
minds saddened by presentiments of evil—alas! too soon to be realised. 
On that very night there was a grand concert at the Tuileries, soi- 
disant for the benefit of the wounded ; the tickets were lfr. 50c., or 
1s, 3d., and immense numbers of the lower ranks, a motley crowd of 
every description, went; but the wounded never profited by the money 
collected—the marchands de vin alone did. Many of these last made 
their fortunes under the Commune. 

On that same night too the Versaillais entered the city by the 
Pont du Jour. You will have heard how it was through the instru- 
mentality of the Capitaine de Vaisseau Tréves, who, in answer to a signal 
made by one Ducatel, led in the Grande Garde. The corps d’armée 
of General Douai followed, and Ducatel pioneered them to the Tro- 
cadero, from thence to the Ecole Militaire, where he was very nearly 
shot by the Insurgents as a traitor. Douai took the Ecole Militaire, 
and established there the quartier général of the army. It was about 
4 A.m., on the 22nd of May when all this took place. General 
Cissey’s corps entered by Montrouge, seconded by the National Guard 
de l’Ordre (such as had contrived not to join the Insurgents), who 
opened the gates from the inside. 

But we have only to do with the left bank of the Seine, and I will 
now return to the Rue de Lille, where we occupied the second and 
third flats of No. 49. The windows of our principal rooms looked 
on the street, the other apartments on a large courtyard, surrounded 
by coach-houses and stabling, over which were the inferior apart- 
ments. On Monday, the 22nd, about five o'clock, my daughter and I 
were awakened by the noise of a number of persons rushing along the 
streets. 

But to enable you to understand our situation clearly it is neces- 
sary to mention that our house was immediately opposite the large 
buildings of the Caisse des Dépéts et Consignations; to the left, and 
adjoining these, were the barracks, called the Caserne of the Quai 
d'Orsay, the beautiful Palais du Conseil d’Etat; and at the corner, 
looking on the qguaz, was the Palais de la Légion d’Honneur. The 
Insurgents were in possession of all these public buildings, and their 
National Guards always strolling along the street, but not in great 
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numbers. It is evident, however, that during these last days the 
worst set of miscreants were concealed within the buildings, preparing 
for the horrors which followed. Immense provisions of petroleum, 
powder, incendiary bombs, &c., must have been made, as will be seen. 
The men who were running along the street towards the Rue du Bac 
were those who fled at the approach of the regular troops, then in 
possession of the Champ de Mars. From that moment we closed our 
windows looking on the streets, and retreated to the rooms on the 
courtyard. The noise of cannon, mitrailleuses, and feu de pelotons 
continued the whole day ; the bullets whizzed over, before, and behind 
our house, but not one touched the building itself; there was no 
fighting in our street, as the Versaillais did not get farther than the 
Rue de Sevres on Monday. Then were lost those precious twelve 
hours given to the troops for rest, which M. Thiers now regrets so 
bitterly. Could they have gone on? I am unable to give an opinion. 
It gave time to the Insurgents to throw up barricades, consolidate 
their position, and to take measures for giving orders to set fire 
to our quarter first, then the Tuileries, the Ministére des Finances, 
&e. However this may be, the Versaillais had made no progress. 
towards our side on Tuesday morning. The night had been spent 
in quiet sleep by us; Paris had seen, and we also, more than one 
Revolution in which neither private houses nor individuals had been 
molested. I followed the example of my two friends living in the 
same house, neither of them young men, both of whom assured 
me they saw nothing to be done but quietly to await the result. I 
might certainly have taken the precaution of putting my jewelry, 
papers, &ec., in a bag, ready for flight, but I did not, never thinking it 
necessary. 

During the Tuesday morning we could not restrain our curiosity, 
and looked out of the windows on the third storey, more properly the 
fourth, as it was au-dessus de Uentresol: this is to explain how high 
we were above the street, and, as we fancied, too far to be in danger. 
The Insurgents had made an attempt to construct barricades across 
the street opposite the wes Bellechasse and Poitiers, but they 
appeared to hesitate as to what they should do; evidently feeling 
themselves lost, the army approaching, and their defeat certain. From 
that moment, vengeance by fire (and they were in possession of every 
description of destructive power), assassination, and pillage were re- 
solved on. They had in their hands the cannon, mitrailleuses, powder, 
&c., and all the inventions prepared and not made use of against the 
Prussians, having added bombes incendiaires and petroleum in immense 
quantities. 

We knew nothing of this state of things, and I was sitting in a small 
drawing-room looking on the courtyard, about two in the afternoon, when 
a dear friend, who occupied an apartment in the house and afterwards 
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accompanied us in our flight, came in, and we remained quietly working 
and conversing on the passing events for an hour or more. Dr. D 
then came up from his rooms, aw premier, and we talked of our ap- 
proaching deliverance by the Versaillais army with as much pleasure 
as the scenes of bloodshed going on in the streets and the perpetual 
roar of cannon and musketry would permit. While we were thus 
trying to divert our thoughts and attention from what was going on 
out-of-doors, my son and daughter, who were in one of the rooms on 
the street, looked out of the window and saw some of the Fédérés 
sitting on the pavement, some leaning against the walls, with their 
guns beside them as if waiting for orders; half an hour later they 
became more excited, and appeared to dispute among themselves ; then 
a certain number separated from the rest and went away ; the convic- 
tion we came to was that they gave up the thing altogether, abandoning 
all idea of defending themselves. I have learnt since that they were 
replaced by a band of ruffians called Vengeurs de Flourens, Enfants 
perdus ; they were dressed as franc-tireurs, with pointed hats and a 
feather, coming from the barracks in the Rue de Babylone, and were 
headed by a horrible negro dressed up as commandant, who incessantly 
galloped up and down the street, revolver in hand. My children also 
saw some wounded Insurgents carried by on a litter, calling out to be 
taken home. Poor wretches! I saw some of them too, for one could 
not help looking, and would willingly have had them in to dress their 
wounds—perhaps to offer some words of supreme consolation—but I 
dared not. Another went by, also on a litter, with his arm shot off, 
and the limb lying beside him; another wounded in the leg, and 
assisted along the side-pavement by two others. I have every reason 
to believe this last to have been a German of the name of Dumler, 
and one of those who commanded the pillage of the Hotel des Comtes 
de bethune; he was taken, wounded, to a house in the Rue de Lille, 
where he lay concealed for a long time ; but was eventually arrested by 
means of the proprietor of No. 45, which was burnt, and who escaped, 
like ourselves, without saving anything. The No. 45 was occupied 
for many years by the family of the Comte de Bourbon Busset. 

Since the terrible events which followed, my concierge (porter), an 
honest trustworthy man, has told me that during all this Tuesday 
morning he and the grocer, whose shop was on the ground-floor close 
to our porte cochere (the loge of the concierge being on the other side), 
naturally anxious to conciliate the Insurgents, offered them wine and 
spirits, of which they partook, and, talking very amicably, told our 
concierge and the grocer not to be alarmed, that no harm would be 
done to the house. These were the same who a few hours later, and 
with the ruffians I have mentioned, first threw petroleum and bombes 
¢ncendiaires, and then set fire to our house. 

While sitting at dinner we heard a noise of loud talking in the court- 
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yard beneath. At the extremity of this yard lived dressmakers, most 
respectable young women, one of whom was so great an invalid as to be 
almost incapable of walking ; she was then in bed, on the second-floor of 
the small apartments I have mentioned, over the coach-houses; their 
windows, opposite ours, were also opposite the porte cochere, which being 
beneath us we could not see what was passing in the street. A balcony 
ran from our windows on the side of the courtyard, and going to see the 
cause of the noise, we perceived a young man, in the uniform of the 
Garde Naiionale, calling in a very excited manner and gesticulating to 
the dressmakers that they must leave the house immediately. The 
poor sick woman screamed fearfully, declaring she could not move ; her 
sister, at another window, remonstrated. I remember hearing her 
say, “It is of no use your talking in that way; my sister can't be 
moved.” Not understanding in the least what was going on, my 
daughter and I thought it was only necessary the dressmaker should 
momentarily leave the rooms they occupied, as they were more exposed 
than others in the house, being opposite the great door, which the 
Insurgents had insisted should remain open. As there was an apart- 
ment that could be disposed of on our side of the house, my daughter 
went into the yard, with the intention of going to their rooms, and 
persuading them to come over to us till the danger, if there were any, 
should be over. No sooner had she crossed the yard than the young 
man (he was certainly not twenty) took both her hands, and said, in an 
imploring tone: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, listen to me as you would to a brother ; 
leave the house, with all belonging to you, as quickly as you can; 
they are going to set fire to the house.” 

My poor child could not believe him, and said, “ Mais, monsieur, 
vous plaisantez ! What should you set our house on fire for?” He 
repeated his adjurations, and my daughter then saw there was some 
great danger impending, and the first thing she had to do was to run 
up to us and tell us we must prepare for flight. In passing before Dr. 
D "sdoor she rang violently ; he opened to her himself and said, “ I 
was going up to you: we must leave, there is great danger.” I was in 
my room, beginning to be alarmed, hearing a great noise of breaking 
the windows and doors on the ground-floor. The Fédérés were using the 
butt-end of their guns for this purpose. Dr. D resolved on flight, 
hearing from his window the horrible negro I have before mentioned 
say to the brigands, “‘ Now, my boys, is your courage up? tes-vous 
résolus a tout faire?” (Are you ready for everything?) “Come on.” 
The men rushed across the street, and began breaking in the doors 
and windows. They then threw petroleum on the shop-floor, and set 
fire to it. 

But we are not inthe street yet ; let us go back to my room, where 
I was taking the cash out of my secretary and putting it into my 
pocket. At this moment my daughter ran into my room, calling out, 
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“ Mother, put on your bonnet! We must leave the house!” Thinking 
still I should have time to save my papers and valuables, I lost five 
minutes in looking for a convenient travelling-bag to carry them away 
in, and could not find one. Our neighbours rushed into my room 
and carried me off; I did run into my poor old cook’s room, to tell 
her to come with us; also into the pantry, where I caught up a silver 
dish ; and this was all I saved, with the exeeption of a few silver spoons 
and forks that we snatched from the dining-table as we passed out 
into the passage. My daughter and I escaped in our morning dresses. 
I had not been well, and had retained my petgnoir and slippers. 
Madame S—— did not even take the plate which was on her dining- 
table. Dr. D put his money in his boots, leaving a most valuable 
library and manuscripts. We were nine persons in all who left the house 





together: Monsieur and Madame S——, their daughter and servant, 
with the young son of this last ; Dr. D——, my two children, and my- 
self. Dr. D—— had been attached as surgeon to the ambulance, and 


had the presence of mind to put on his brassard with the Geneva Cross. 
On reaching the street the scene which presented itself is quite beyond 
my powers of description. ‘The horrible wretches by whom we were 
immediately surrounded, and who were beginning the destruction of 
our quiet peaceful home, from which we were thus expelled, looked 
more like demons than men, while their voices and gestures were 
those of wild beasts. One of them seized my son (a boy of seventeen) 
by the arm, declaring with a dreadful oath that he should join them 
or be instantly shot. Can I describe my feelings ?—expecting every 
moment to see my boy shot or carried off by the Insurgents, which 
would perhaps have been worse—and yet I remember to have looked 
and listened; my horror was too great for words, or tears, or en- 
treaties. Our ‘good kind doctor, whose arm my daughter had 
taken, said, in as calm a tone as he could command, to the Insurgents— 
who with menacing gestures seemed to perpetrate in intention the 
assassination of every one of us—“ Do you not see that I am chirur- 
gien dambulance? You cannotdo meanyharm. ‘This is my son— 
this is my family.” The brigands on this let us pass, calling after 
us, “Ce sont des aristos; c'est le faubourg St. Germain.” On 
passing before the last windows of our house I saw that the flames 
had reached the ceilings of the first-floor, so that, had we not left at 
the moment we did, the stairs being on fire, we could not have 
escaped. All I prayed for was that we might get on, get away 
as far as we could. I was also in great distress about my poor 
old cook, who could not be persuaded to accompany us; she in- 
sisted on trying to save some of her things, poor soul, and we were 
obliged to leave without her. She however escaped with some other 
servants of the house, and not finding us in the street, they directed 
their flight towards the Palais Royal, where they passed the night 
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under the galleries. In crossing the Carrousel, where the Tuileries 
were one immense wall of fire, they saw a number of those horrible 
creatures, among whom were several women, dancing and shouting, 
“ Que cest beau de voir briler un palais!” I only found my poor old 
Marie when we returned from Bercy. 

Let us go back to the Quai Voltaire, which we followed, guided by 
Dr. D , for from this moment we gave ourselves up to his intelli- 
gent direction. We were here stopped by an immense barricade, 
defended by numbers of the Insurgents. They used the same menaces 
as those from whom we had just escaped. I have a distinct recol- 
lection of their faces being quite black with dust and powder, their 
eyes bloodshot and haggard, their voices those of intoxication, and the 
lowest depth of brutality in their expressions. I was seized with such 
terror that I thought I must have fallen down in the street, and wished 
I could shut my eyes never to open them again. Dr. D again 
intervened with his ever-to-be-remembered brassard d’ambulance and 
his authoritative voice and manner; my boy was again saved from 
death, and what to me would have been worse ; for once caught by the 
Versaillais among the Insurgents, he might have been sent to the pon- 
tons for life. We followed the quais all along the left bank, passed the 
Institut and the Monnaie. A dreadful barricade at the Fontaine St. 
Michel ; there again the same attacks on C ; but now, thank God, 
I began to trust he would ultimately escape—we had been threatened 
so often. I raised my heart to Him who has promised to hear us in 
the hour of agony and distress, and my prayer was heard ! 

We passed another and another barricade; the last was at the end 
of the Pont d’Austerlitz, which we crossed; here the insurgents 
alarmed us dreadfully, but we got through, and were comparatively 
safe—my boy was out of danger. Dr. D now said, “I think we 
may remain here if wecan find a lodging ; this is the direction I have 
always had in my mind to take in case of being compelled to flight.” 
So, indeed, it appeared ; there were no more Insurgents (to be seen), 
no more barricades ; the evening was fine. It was about nine o'clock, 
and we had been walking since half-past seven. A few persons only 
were strolling along the berge beside the river, women and children 
standing about, listening to the firing in the distance, but not appear- 
ing alarmed. The houses were, however, generally closed, the in- 
habitants having already shut themselves in for the night. Within 
half a mile of the fortifications we came to a large café. The house, a 
white plain building, as are all those on the Quai de Bercy, seemed 
considerable, and more likely than the others to offer us sufficient 
accommodation. 

The person who received us was a fine-looking woman, with a 
countenance full of intelligence and energy; she had a brave spirit 
too, as I hope to show you. We were so tired, so longing to rest our 
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wearied limbs and terrified broken spirits under any shelter, if only 
we could get away from the dreadful Communists, that it seemed to us 
a haven of safety. The mistress of the house showed us five garrets, with 
which we were obliged to content ourselves; they were the only un- 
occupied rooms in the house. My daughter shared one with me. I don’t 
remember if we slept, but there was nothing going on at Bercy to 
prevent our doing so. We had been accustomed for weeks to the 
firing in the distance, from the taking of the forts and the fighting at 
Neuilly. On Wednesday, the 24th, after making fruitless attempts to 
get letters sent to our friends, we spent the day sitting on the berge, 
looking at the volumes of smoke which rose in the distance from the 
mass of ruins, at that time all that remained of those splendid build- 
ings in the Rue de Lille and of our poor old hotel. This however, 
fortunately, we were not then aware of; we always preserved some 
hope that after our escape the fire might have been extinguished, as 
was the case in some localities. 

My eldest son, who had left Paris and was in the environs near St. 
Denis, saw from the heights of Herblay the clouds of smoke rising in 
the direction of the Rue de Lille, and knew we must be in the midst. 
The flames were so vivid as to enable them to read at night on the 
hills. It was with the greatest difficulty and risk that my son made 
his way to Versailles, hoping that through some friends who could 
approach the authorities there he might get into Paris and join us, or 
at least find out what had become of us; but he was arrested on 
entering the town, suspected of being an Insurgent, or as a measure 
of precaution, very natural at that moment. He was soon released, 
through the intervention of a friend of his father, to whom he had 
managed to communicate his position, but was obliged to return to 
Herblay, and did not succeed in joining us until the following Tuesday, 
the 30th of May. He, however, received a note from me, telling him 
of our misfortune on the Sunday. 

I return to the party at Bercy. On Wednesday Madame S—— 
and I went to the fortifications to entreat the National Guards sta- 
tioned at the gates to pass our letters out to some bureau de poste. 
It is very difficult to understand about these men, who then filled the 
streets of Bercy, but did not appear in any numbers on the quai ; they 
did not inspire us with fear, as they only lounged about, without any 
appearance of hostility. Those on the fortifications to whom Madame 
NS) and I addressed ourselves were all more or lezs intoxicated ; 
sullen and stupid, they refused our repeated entreaties, and there was 
no getting anything out of them. We returned to the café, and to 
our dear suffering companions and children, with agonized hearts for 
those far away, who were to remain in ignorance of our fate for several 
succeeding and weary days. This Wednesday, the 24th, was the day 
on which the hostages were assassinated. 
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On Thursday morning, the 25th, I had ventured into the Rue de 
Bercy, which runs parallel with the Seine, and behind the houses on the 
quay. It was certainly very imprudent, although at the time I was not 
aware of it, but we were in absolute want of a few things necessary for 
our toilettes. Not a soul was to be seen butarmed National Guards— 
some lying on the pavement, others hanging about the mairie and the 
church. The men did not notice me. They seemed unconcerned and 
nonchalant, not alarmed by their position, which was becoming terribly 
precarious, as we shall see ; for they must have known that all was 
then lost for them, though perhaps they scarcely ‘realised the fact. 
I remarked two large carts filled with “ fusées incendiaires,” standing 
on the Place, a quadrangle, of which two sides are formed by the 
mairie and the church. I mention this, as on Thursday night the 
Insurgents, before leaving Bercy, in desperation and revenge at their 
defeat and at the arrival of the troops, set the mazrie and church on 
fire, repeating the scene of the Carrousel by dancing and yelling 
before the burning edifices. On returning to the café I was severely 
and deservedly scolded by our friends for venturing so far, but found 
them in a sort of joyful excitement which was very refreshing. Our 
eyes were greeted by the welcome sight, from the banks of the Seine, 
of the tricoloured flag floating on the towers of Notre Dame. This 
told us that the Versaillais were in possession of the city, and that the 
insurrection was almost entirely quelled, though the fighting at the 
Bastile continued all Thursday, and at Pere la Chaise all Friday and 
Saturday. 

I must now relate the affair of the canoniere (gunboat), during 
which I believe we were in great danger, and at least we were in a 
desperate fright. While feasting our eyes on the tricoloured flag in 
the distance, we saw coming slowly up the Seine from the side of 
Notre Dame a large covered vessel, floating up the river, without any 
one visible to direct its course, the mouth of its great gun not pro- 
truding, but level with the forepart of the boat, looking horribly 
menacing. This description will appear ludicrous to those who know 
and understand gunboats, but to our unpractised eyes it was one 
enemy the more, and a very formidable-looking one, for we were not 
quite certain for a moment to which of the belligerents the monster 
belonged. It was in reality a Versaillais canoniere, sent up the Seine 
to watch the movements of the Insurgents, to sweep them all off the 
quay, and to bombard the houses (of which there were many) suspected 
of harbouring them. Then we saw it was time to retire ; the mistress 
of the café (our hostess) desired we would do so. She shut all the 
doors and windows of her café, putting up the shutters; it was about 
four o'clock, and we were in quasi darkness. The mistress was very 
calm and resolute. I believe she had more reason for fear than we 


were aware of, but never evinced any. She had a courageous heart, 
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for we were convinced afterwards she had concealed some Insurgent or 
Insurgents in the house, and connived at their escape during the 
night—perhaps her relations or friends ; at all events, she risked her 
own safety and reputation to save them, whoever they were. Her 
daughter, a delicate-looking girl, was terrified, and cried unceasingly. 

Then commenced the bombardment of the houses all along the 
quay ; how it was our café escaped, I can never understand. But the 
noise ! the banging ! Each time it seemed as if the whole front of the 
house, doors, and windows must come thundering in. Each obus 
that went through the neighbours’ walls seemed destined for ours, but 
we escaped. In the midst of it all we sat down to dinner, or what we 
called such, encouraged and served by our hostess, and persuaded by 
the gentlemen. At every bang we started to our feet. I ran into the 
passage to place another wall between myself and the outer one, endea- 
vouring to persuade the rest to do the same, but I think they were 
fascinated by the danger. My son, on one oocasion, lay down flat on 
the floor—the best position in a case of bombardment. I remember 
one of our party running off with untasted salad sticking on his fork, 
which he ate with great satisfaction when the danger of the moment 
had passed. We took refuge at last in one of our garrets, and there 
the hostess brought us our coffee. The bombardment ceased, the 
canoniere having done its work, but we were not allowed to open 
door or windows ; we retired to our respective garrets, but not to rest; 
for that night the fires in the Rue de Bercy (of the mairie and church 
mentioned before) lighted up our windows in the roof, and seemed so 
near that we were horribly alarmed. On one of the party proposing 
that we should leave the house to seek shelter farther from the fires, 
the panic spread ; and at one o'clock a.m. we all rose, and not having 
undressed were soon ready for flight. On descending into the large 
café room, we found that the mistress had not been to bed at all; she 
had remained there watching, and was talking in an animated manner 
to a man, who all along had seemed to act as her head-waiter or 
commis. 

On seeing nine of us appear one after the other down the stairs, all 
capped and cloaked, with our small parcels of the little we possessed 
in our hands, and countenances where dismay and consternation were 
but too plainly depicted (I made my entrée en scene with my celebrated 
silver dish under my waterproof cloak)—on seeing us thus invade the 
café room, with the evident intention of leaving the house forthwith, 
our hostess looked so grave and indignant, from an expression of 
mingled surprise and displeasure in her fine face, that had it not been 
for the difference in our respective social positions, I really think she 
would have burst forth in a shower of reproaches—and with reason. 
So she quickly calculated that to take the matter up with a high hand, 
look very angry, and say, “If you leave my house now, you shall not 
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return to it at all, or under any emergency,” was the only way to pre- 
vent our running from an uncertain to a positive danger, and thereby 
also perilling, not our own safety alone, but hers also. 

This was evident, for on the following morning she explained her 
apparently ungracious manner with many apologies. In the first 
place she had been fearfully excited by having, with the assistance of 
the individual I have mentioned, been employed in effecting the escape 
of some person or persons compromised with the Commune, for we had 
heard at eleven o'clock a noise of breaking through bricks and mortar 
with a heavy instrument—most certainly the enlarging of some 
aperture for the prompt exit by the back premises of those who had 
been evidently for some days concealed there. This we did not abso- 
lutely see, but we were morally certain she had been so employed with 
her aide-de-camp, and in spite of our better judgment could not help 
admiring her courage and determination (out bas). 

Beyond her feeling of anger at our very undignified conduct and 
ill-judged intention of flight from her roof, she had no motive that 
was not avowable for insisting (as far as she could) on our remaining 
that night; for this was the state of matters outside on the quaz. 

The Versaillais in possession of Bercy had placed patrols along the 
quai to watch the houses, in which it was well known that there still 
remained many Communists, and to take them prisoners if they 
attempted to escape. So that if we had all issued forth at that hour 
—for the only reason (under other circumstances, perhaps, a sufficient 
one) that the mairie and church were on fire only half a mile off, and 
that we had been frightened by seeing the flames and smoke from our 
garret-windows, we should most certainly have fallen into the hands 
of the troops, who might, in their exasperation, have fired on us, and 
if not would most certainly have shut us up in some poste for the 
night. This circumstance would have thrown still stronger suspicion 
on our hostess and her café, already marked as harbouring a ci-devant 
envployé of the Commune (for such was her factotum). And in fact 
she was quite justified in her proceeding, and we were all wrong; and 
having graciously condescended to acknowledge that we were so, re- 
mounted the stairs in the same order in which we had come down. 
I forget whether we went to bed. 

The following day was Friday. At the Bastile fighting still con- 
tinued ; the Insurgents with great difficulty, and dreadful loss of life 
on both sides, were bombarded and dislodged from thence. The poor 
troops, who had been all through the disastrous campaign against the 
Prussians, had now to fight against their own countrymen; and so 
many to lose their lives in the dreadful struggle, the most calamitous 
to a nation, the most fearfully wicked and demoralising in its effects 
both on victors and vanquished, to be read of in modern history. 
Alas! alas for the poor parents, the wives and children of those who fell ! 

2L2 
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The Insurgents retreated towards night to Belleville and Pére la 
Chaise; this was their last stronghold. There they were completely 
routed on Saturday by the batteries which had been placed on Mont- 
martre. 

To return to our own proceedings on Friday morning. The whole 
of Bercy was now in the hands of the troops, who took possession of 
all the posts. About twelve o'clock there came into the café some eight 
or ten soldiers, looking dreadfully harassed and worn; they were the 
first we had spoken to, and you may imagine how warm was our 
greeting. We gave them all the food we could get, which they 
devoured most eagerly, but they had little time for repose or refresh- 
ment. I shall never forget the countenance of one young man, who 
had not rested for three days and nights, and during that time had 
scarcely eaten or drank, he said, his head ached so dreadfully, and his 
looks bore witness to the truth of his words. They were obliged to 
go on, and their exasperation against the Insurgents, of whose atro- 
cities they had been witnesses, excited their remaining strength and, 
alas! their severe retribution. They came to verify if there were any 
suspected persons in the café. We were not even questioned, as you 
may suppose; but the head-waiter came in for some very close work, 
and his papers, which in some way he had contrived to get vérifié (it 
is just possible they were not his own), were overhauled by a young 
sergeant with evident mistrust, and he went away only half-satisfied 
with the anéi-communistic opinions of the major-domo, who was pale 
as ashes during the ordeal. The maitresse de café was slightly 
agitated, but preserved her authoritative, almost imposing air; and 
I really think her presence of mind saved the man, who, in all pro- 
bability, was more deeply implicated than even we at that time sus- 
pected, and merited a punishment which fell on others less guilty. 

Then came into the café a succession of ouvriers—young men and 
old—who had concealed themselves from the Insurgents (according to 
their own account) by remaining in cellars, &c. ; and now, once more 
at liberty, they resumed their habits, if not their work. 

The appearance of some of these men was very singular. They were 
mostly extremely cautious in what they said. When we asked what 
they knew of the conflagrations (we could not then believe that the 
Hotel de Ville was nothing but a blackened ruin), they said, “ Yes, 
the Hotel was burned,” but calmly, and without manifesting either 
anger or regret. 

Who were these men? What had they been doing? And how had 
they escaped from the searching inquisition of the troops ? 

There had been some terrible fighting on this day (Friday) at the 
Gare d’Orléans, on the left bank of the Seine, opposite Bercy, and the 
handsome building was much damaged. 

On Saturday morning, the 27th of May, we were told we might 
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eave Bercy and regain the Rue de Lille by crossing the Pont d’Aus- 
terlitz and following the quazs on the left bank. Our two friends, 
the gentlemen, had been privately told to warn us ladies not to look 
about and around us as we crossed the bridge. Our brave hostess 
took leave of us with tears in her eyes, inwardly persuaded, no doubt, 
of the scenes we were about to witness, and of the overwhelming 
shock which awaited us in the utter destruction of our homes and the 
loss of everything we possessed. The rain poured down in torrents ; 
this added to our lugubrious condition, and to the sinking of our 
spirits, sustained until then by the desperate hope of finding our hotel 
again in a habitable condition. 

As we crossed the bridge it was impossible for us to avoid seeing 
on each side several corpses not yet removed. Some had been shot in 
the heat of the battle, some executed by the soldiers. This was the 
horrible spectacle our friends were anxious to spare us. Poor misled 
creatures! Poor wives and children! Are not the so-called Christian 
pastors, appointed by Church and State to the guardianship of this 
wayward flock, somewhat responsible for these dreadful calamities ? 
And do they consider their duty fulfilled towards these erring souls, 
when, instead of seeking them out in their homes and in their places 
of resort, they content themselves with the pompous display of cere- 
monial and services in their gorgeous churches ? 

I go back to the dreadful sights on each side of the Pont d’Auster- 
litz and all along the quaz. I remember looking fixedly at one poor 
wretch lying in the Jardin des Plantes, near the grille. I could not 
take my eyes away, fancying I saw him move. After that I never 
stopped to look again; a sort of morbid curiosity had given way to 
horror, and a desperate wish to get away as far as I could. We passed 
a dead horse, which some poor creatures were cutting up, carrying 
away the best pieces. The smell of blood was so sickening, that we 
sometimes felt quite faint. I don’t remember seeing any more dead 
bodies after passing the corner of the Rue de Varennes. 

We approached our quarters; my heart misgave me, and sank 
within me. Arriving at the farther end of the Rue de Lille, we 
passed the Rue du Bac, but could get no farther. My son and 
daughter went on, leaving me with the rest of our party at a café ; 
they returned in a few minutes, with the overwhelming intelligence 
that an immense heap of blackened stones, bricks, and mortar was all 
that remained of our dear home, in which we had lived for twenty-two 
years, where my four children had been brought up and educated, 
and where we had a considerable collection of books, pictures, fur- 
niture, and curiosities of all descriptions. All was consumed—not a 
vestige left! The hotel (an old building) had fallen in and down 
with one tremendous crash; so we were told by the neighbours 
who had witnessed its ruin. The fire, rendered more intense by the 
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quantities of petroleum used, had done its infernal work even more 
completely than in most other cases. I must here add, that the pro- 
prietor of the considerable property of 49 Rue de Lille, who had but 
lately purchased it, is now quite out of his mind. He had placed all 
his savings in this acquisition, and is completely ruined. 

The idea of indemnity is gradually melting away in talk. The 
Government has all along announced its intention of considering first 
the reparations due to the banlieue of Paris; that the destruction of 
property caused by the Versailles army, when fighting the Commune 
in the environs and in taking the forts, is to be the first considered. 
The case of the cncendiés in the interior of Paris is looked upon as a 
secondary matter, and that the inhabitants were themselves in some 
measure to be blamed—not considering that the guilt rests mainly on 
those who abandoned Paris to its fate, and to the tender mercies of 
such men as Assis and Ferré, a Delescluze anda Rigault. The public 
monuments will be rebuilt in time, but private misfortunes and suf- 
ferings will be ignored, or receive such reparation as may justly be 
considered a “ plazsanterie passablement amere.” 

Having ascertained that we each had to seek a home elsewhere, our 
party separated, deeply affected at parting. I was too miserable even 
to thank God that my children’s lives were spared. Their prospects 
in life were blighted; the loss of all our papers and documents was 
irremediable. I could not console myself, and did not, until I had 
seen and embraced my eldest son. Friends and relations then came 
forward with open hands and warm hearts. I went to England 
among them—to England, where no sympathy was wanting ; none 
ever is for real misfortune. And now you have seen me, dear M . 
tolerably resigned, and bracing my nerves up to the hard work which 
is before us. 

Such is my very unadorned tale. I have written it at. your 
request, glad to comply with any wish expressed by one who has 
done so much for me and mine. Many things have been omitted. I 
always fancy they can have no interest ; and yet, when relating them, 
to my surprise I find attentive listeners. Aw revoir, dear friend, 
when you shall hear the rest de vive voir. 


Rue Racine, Paris. 





Sonnet. 


N’EVEILLEZ PAS L’AMOUR QUI DORT. 


"Twas noonday. On a grassy mound 
Within the forest deep, 

I saw a child stretch’d on the ground— 
"Twas Cupid, fast asleep. 


His beauty struck me far above 
All boys I'd ever seen, 

But, as I'd sworn to banish love, 
To look I did not mean. 


But oh! those limbs of perfect shape, 
Pressing the fragrant sod! 

I sigh. He's instantly awake— 
A breath awakes the god. 


He quickly spreads his rosy wings, 
And, bending straight his bow, 


With one of his sharp arrows stings 
My heart, and lays me low. 


Go now, said he, to Chloe’s feet, 
And languish there and weep— 
In vain her pity youll intreat— 
For rousing me from sleep. 
8. R. 
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Richard Steele. 


By THE Avutuor or “ MIRABEAU.” 


Hap Richard Steele not been so closely associated with Joseph Addison, 
posterity would have held him in higher estimation. But gay, reckless, 
extravagant Dicky, in the eyes of the English bugbear—Respectability 
—makes but a naughty figure beside grave, moral, thrifty Joseph. 
It is the story-books of our youth over again; the naughty nice boy 
would not appear to be half so naughty were he not coupled so con- 
stantly with the awfully oppressive goody boy. Joseph, however, was 
no anchorite ; and there is no doubt, spite of the indignant denials of 
laudatory biographers, that he loved his bottle and his glass ; but, then, 
he could always walk gravely and steadily after leaving the Kit-Cat 
Club, while Steele was frequently carried home therefrom. Albeit 
it has been said that Mr. Spectator only warmed into conversa- 
bility when Isaac Bickerstaff was under the table. Of Addison’s 
private life we know, comparatively, little. From the four hundred and 
odd letters written to his wife which have been handed down to us, no 
man’s domestic life has been ever laid so bare as that of Steele. These 
letters acquaint us with his every little peccadillo, with every little 
conjugal squabble, every little or big extravagance ; we know every 
time that he took a glass too much, every time that he absented himself 
from home: no diary, no letters were ever s> unconsciously truthful, 
for they were written to meet no eyes but those of the woman to whom 
they were addressed. How many of us, even in the present day, could 
come forth unblushingly from such a crucial test? But how many in 
that age—supposed to be mirrored in the pages of Congreve and 
Wycherley—could have shown as unsmirched as he? In our estimate 
of this man’s character we must judge him by that which man was in 
the reign of Queen Anne, not by what man 7s in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 

He has had but scant justice done him at the hands of biographers, 
essayists, and historians ; even his friends have treated him but scurvily, 
praising him only in the apologetic vein; while his detractors have 
denied to him the possession, not only of every respectable quality, but 
almost of all literary talent. At the head of these is that brilliant but 
most partial and untrustworthy of writers, where individual character 
or political bias is concerned, Thomas Babington Macaulay, whose 
calumnious attack upon the memory and fame of a great writer seems 
to have been dictated by no other motive than the desire to array his 
idol Addison in poor Steele’s stolen raiment. But while numbering 
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among his defenders such authors as Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Charles 
Lamb, and John Forster, the manes of Isaac Bickerstaff may claim a 
hearing even after judgment has been pronounced by the great Whig 
historian. 

Richard Steele was born in Dublin, in the year 1676. His family 
is said to have been of English extraction. His father was a counsellor- 
at-law, and had been private secretary to James, the first Duke of 
Ormond. Richard was brought over to England while a child, and 
was educated at the Charterhouse School: here commenced his 
friendship with Addison. Thence he proceeded to Oxford. While at 
the University, Steele made his first essay in literature—a comedy, 
which he afterwards suppressed. His strong animal spirits and erratic 
temperament disinclined him to scholarly pursuits, and he left college 
without taking a degree. 

‘To be a soldier was the dearest wish of his heart ; to this career his 
family was violently opposed. But hot-headed impetuous Dick never 
abandoned an idea that once took possession of him without putting it 
in force ; it might carry ruin, disgrace in its train—prudence found no 
place in his composition. So, finding that his friends would not 
purchase him a commission, he entered the Horse Guards as a private 
soldier. By this act of disobedience he forfeited the succession to a fine 
estate in Ireland. A dashing young fellow—witty, generous, and 
every inch a gentleman—could not long remain in this obscure position, 
and having attracted the attention of his officers, he was presented 
with an ensign’s commission. 

A wild young blood was Richard Steele in those days; but in his 
mind there was a perpetual contest between principle and practice: 
in principle he was a sincere lover of virtue and religion—in practice 
he was a gay-living man of the world. The result of this contention 
was a little book, entitled ‘The Christian Hero,’ printed in 1701, 
and written, he says, “principally to fix upon his mind a strong 
impression of virtue and religion, in opposition to a stronger pro- 
pensity to unwarrantable pleasures.” In his professions of virtue 
he was undoubtedly sincere; but the flesh was stronger than the 
spirit.* The production of this serious book, the tenets of which 
were so utterly at variance with the writer's life, provoked the ridicule 
of the wild young officers, but procured him a substantial benefit in 
the shape of a captaincy in Lord Lucas’ regiment of fusiliers. 

In the same year, to regain his credit as a man of wit, he produced 

* This disposition to piety clung to him amidst all his follies, struggles, 
and errors. Under the date 1721 occurs this passage in his diary: “ After 
the repeated perusal of Dr. Tillotson’s seventh sermon in the third volume 
of the small edition of his admirable, comfortable writings, and after 
having done certain acts of benevolence and charity to some needy persons 


of merit, I went this day to the Holy Sacrament. In addition to the proper 
prayers of the Church, I framed for my private use the following prayer.” 
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his first acted comedy—‘ The Funeral, or Grief 4 la Mode,’ a satire 
directed against lawyers and undertakers.* King William was so much 
pleased with the work that he conceived a great regard for the author, 
which would doubtless have led to handsome patronage, had not the 
death of the monarch put an end to ali such hopes. From Queen 
Anne, however, he obtained the appointment of Gazetteer, and of 
Gentleman Usher to Prince George of Denmark; while his friend 
Addison, now a rising man, recommended him to the ministers Halifax 
and Sunderland, who made him Commissioner of Stamps. 

In 1704 was produced the comedy of ‘The Tender Husband,’ 
which proved a great success. In the composition of this work he 
was in some way assisted by Addison, whose services he thus generously 
acknowledged: “ When the play above-mentioned was last acted, there 
were so many applauded strokes in it which I had from the same 
hand, that I thought very meanly of myself that I had never publicly 
acknowledged them.” This was written after the death of Addison, 
and consequently after that unhappy estrangement which sundered 
the friends during the latter portion of their lives. Steele's next 
comedy was ‘ The Lying Lover, which proved a failure. 

Although greatly admired in their day, and although containing 
much wit and humour, and many capitally-drawn characters—of which 
materials succeeding dramatists unscrupulously availed themselves— 
Steele’s comedies are almost unknown to the modern reader. Their 
tone is too professedly moral; they read too much like sermons in 
dialogue. This is especially the case in ‘The Lying Lover, which 
was composed after reading Jeremy Collier’s book upon the immorality 
of the stage with a view to embody that writer's opinions, and as an 
effort towards the reform of that licentiousness which disfigured the 
dramatic literature of the age. 

This was the age when ladies—and not over-prudish ladies— 
thought it necessary to appear at the theatre in masks, which hid 
blushes (?) evoked by the prurient dialogue of the play. “Some 
ladies,” says the ‘Spectator, “wholly absent themselves from the 
playhouse, and others never miss the first night of a new play, lest it 
should prove too luscious to admit of their going with any countenance 
to a second.” It was the age of the brilliant but vicious comedies of 
Congreve, Farquhar, and Wycherley. Never has poor humanity cut so 
sorry a figure as in those eighteenth-century mirrors of nature, more. 

* In the play he quotes the following strange advertisement, which at 
that time really appeared upon a certain undertaker’s door: “W. M., 
known and approved for his art of embalming, having preserved the corpse 
of a gentlewoman sweet and entire thirteen years without embowelling, 
and has reduced the corpses of several persons of quality to sweetness in 
Flanders and in Ireland after nine months’ putrefaction in the ground, and 


they were known by their friends in England. No man performeth the 
like.” 
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especially in the mirror held up by the first of the illustrious trio. 
Connubial love and constancy, every domestic virtue, were held up to 
ridicule: all the male characters were profligates, all the women 
shameless wantons ; every plot turned upon deluded husbands and 
lawless gallantry. 

Such was the stage that Steele endeavoured to purge of its gross- 
ness—such the characters that he desired to replace by beings actuated 
by moral impulses. And he did not labour in vain. Those old 
forgotten comedies of his were the pioneers of a purer drama, the true 
progenitors of the sentimental comedy—the origin of which is usually 
ascribed to a much later period—a species of composition which, 
however distasteful it may be to us of the nineteenth century, was at 
least cleanly and healthy in its moral tones; and those same old 
comedies led the way for the nobler works of Goldsmith and Sheridan, 
in which we have wit without ribaldry, humour without indecency. 
Hazlitt says: “The comedies of Steele were the first that were 
written expressly with a view, not to imitate, but to reform the 
manners of the age.” But he adds: “It is almost a misnomer to call 
them comedies; they are rather homilies in dialogue, in which a 
number of very pretty young ladies and gentlemen discuss the fashion- 
able topics of gaming, duelling, &c.” 

Thackeray, a by no means warm friend to Steele, writing of these 
comedies, gives him a yet higher praise: “It was Steele who first 
began to pay a manly homage to their (women’s) goodness and 
understanding, as well as to their tenderness and beauty. In his 
comedies his heroes do not rant and rave about the divine beauties of 
Gloriana or Statira. Steele admires women’s virtue, acknowledges 
their sense, and adores their purity and beauty, with an ardour that 
should win the goodwill of all women to their hearty and respectful 
champion.” 

To return to domestic affairs. Steele was twice married—first to 
a West Indian lady, from whom he inherited some property in 
Barbadoes (which he subsequently lost through a failure in the estate). 
This lady died a few months after their marriage. His second wife— 
his dear “ Prue”—was Miss Mary Scurlock, daughter of Jonathan 
Scurlock, Esq., of Llangunnor, Carmarthenshire. Impatient and 
impetuous as usual, he wooed, won, and married her in a month. She 
was beautiful and fascinating, and possessed an annuity of four hun- 
dred a year ; which was, however, burdened with a life-interest for her 
mother. Never was husband more devoted to wife than Richard 
Steele was to his. Seven years after their marriage, he celebrated her 
virtues, with all the warmth of a lover, in a dedicatory address pub- 
lished in ‘The Ladies’ Library’; while until her death his letters . 
breathed throughout a spirit of the most devoted love—his “ poor, 
dear, angry, pleased, pretty, witty, silly, everything Prue!” as he 
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calls her in one of his epistles. How few husbands, however amiable 
and obedient, would write in this strain!—“ Dear Prue,—Do not be 
displeased that I do not come home till eleven o’clock.—Yours ever, 
R. Streetz.” “Dear Prue,—Forgive my dining abroad; and let Will 
carry the papers to Buckly’s—Your fond, devoted R.S.” “ Dear 
Prue,—I am very sleepy and tired, but could not think of closing my 
eyes fill I had told you I am, dearest creature, your most affectionate 
husband, R. Srrerzr.—From the Press; one in the morning.” How 
pathetically he writes after some little domestic misunderstanding !— 
“Oh, Prue, you are very unkind in writing in so cool a strain to the 
warmest, tenderest heart that ever woman commanded!” Again, upon a 
reconciliation : “ I have often told you, I believe you have used enchant- 
ments to enslave me ; for an expression of yours, of good Dick, has put 
me in so much rapture, that I could forget my present most miserable 
lameness, and walk down to you.” He concludes with, “ My dear little, 
peevish, wise governess, God bless you!” Another time he writes: “Do 
not talk of love taking leave of an object—I love you to dotage!” Such 
letters were not written in the first fervour of the honeymoon, but 
after years of married life. 

It must not be imagined, however, that their domestic life was all 
honey ; there was a strong flavour of acidity in it at times. His 
home was not a bed of roses. Mrs. 8. was of a cold temperament, 
and of a fretful, shrewish temper ; was very fond of lecturing, and of 
money—the latter a necessary and natural failing in the wife of “ good 
Dick.” Swift, writing to Stella, says: “He (Steele) is governed by 
his wife abominably ; I never saw her since I came, nor has he ever 
made me an invitation; either he dare not, or he is such a Tisdal 
fellow, that he never minds it. So what care I for his wit, for he is 
the worst company in the world till he has a bottle of wine in his 
band?” But “ Prue” (a nickname given her by her husband for 
obvious reasons) loved her spouse, if we may believe the sentiments 
expressed in the following lines, written by her in an early year of 
her wedded life :— 

“Ah! Dick Steele, that I were sure 
Your love, like mine, would still endure; 
That time nor absence, which destroys 
The cares of lovers and their joys, 
May never rob me of that part 
Which you have given me of your heart. 
Others unenvied may possess 
Whatever they think happiness ; 
Grant this, O God, my great request, 
In his dear arms may I for ever rest!” 

With his usual heedlessness, Steele began his married life with an ex- 
pensive establishment. He had a town-house in Bury Street, St. James’s, 
and a country-house at Hampton Court, which, in jesting comparison to 
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the great Palace, he called “The Hovel.” It was anything, how- 
ever, rather than a hovel, in the accepted meaning of the word. 
Its costly furniture obliged him to contract a loan with Addison.* 
He drove a chariot-and-pair, and sometimes four. Writing to his 
wife upon this subject, he thus endeavours to excuse the extrava- 
gance of his expenditure: “Iam now ata present juncture in my affairs, 
und my friends are in great power, so that it would be highly necessary 
for us to be in the figure of life which we shall think it convenient to 
appear in as soon as may be, that I may prosecute my expectations 
in a busy way while the wind is for me, with just consideration that 
about a Court it will not always blow one way.” From this time 
may be dated those pecuniary embarrassments by which he was 
harassed throughout the remainder of his life. Many amusing anec- 
dotes are told of the dilemmas in which he was placed and the shifts 
to which he was reduced by the chronic want of cash. 

In his house in York Place he had fitted up a private theatre; 
when it was nearly completed, being desirous of testing its acoustic 
properties, he ordered the master-workman to mount upon the plat- 
form, and to speak a few sentences in an audible voice, while he (Steele) 
would remove himself to the other extremity of the room. The man 
mounted the platform, and spoke as follows: “Sir Richard Steele, 
here has I and these here men been doing your work for three months, 
and never seen the colour of your money. When are you to pay us? 
I must pay my journeymen, and money I must have!” Steele assured 
him that the sound was excellent, although the matter of the discourse 
was not quite to his mind. At another time he gave a grand dinner- 
party at his house, to which he invited guests of the highest quality. 
All were surprised at the number of livery-servants in attendance, and 
upon one more intimate than the rest remarking the circumstance, he 
confessed that nearly the entire retinue was composed of bailiffs, whom 
he had thus rendered both useful and ornamental. Mightily amused 
at the ingenuity of the contrivance, the guests subscribed together to 
discharge the debts and the undesirable attendants at the same time. 
Savage, the poet, was to have married Steele’s natural daughter; but, 
on account of the disgraceful conduct of that unhappy man, the 
marriage never took place. One day, upon Savage calling at the 
house, Steele drove him in his carriage to a tavern, ordered a dinner, 
and while it was being prepared, dictated a pamphlet to his guest. 
After dinner he sent him away to Grub Street to sell it, saying he 
would remain there at the tavern until he returned. Steele absented 
himself from home that day, to avoid those attached friends of his— 


* This loan was repaid within a year, but was afterwards renewed. It 
was for the payment of this subsequent loan that Addison pressed bis 
friend so cruelly hard—he said only to give him a severe lesson. It is to 
be hoped that this explanation of his conduct was a true one. 
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the bailiffs, and having no money in his pocket, had composed the 
pamphlet to pay for the dinner he had ordered. He was once invited 
to a grand party given at Blenheim, at which there were private 
theatricals. When the guests departed, a troop of fee-expectant ser- 
vants lined the hall; but Steele, as usual, had no cash. Nothing 
abashed, however, he addressed the footmen, and after telling them 
how much he had been struck by the good taste with which he had 
seen them applaud everything in the right places, he finished up by 
inviting them all gratis to Drury Lane (he was at that time the 
holder of the patent), to whatever play they might wish to bespeak. 

These anecdotes belong to a later period of his life than that at 
which I have at present arrived. It’must be confessed, Dicky Steele, 
that there was much of the Jeremy Diddler about thee; much that 
Respectability—that English golden calf—would hide its sour face at! 
Thou wast Bohemianish in thy tastes and habits, but yet thou hadst 
much in thee that was grateful to a higher God than Mammon. 

The first number of the ‘ Tatler? appeared on the 12th of April, 1709, 
a date that marks one of the most important eras in modern literature. 
It was the first periodical work ever published in this country, and 
was the precursor of the modern magazine and the modern novel. It 
was published three times a week—Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days; its size was a half-sheet folio, and its price was one penny. 
The exact circulation is not known, but it was undoubtedly very large. 
In addition to its pleasant satire upon the follies of the age, its pathetic 
little stories and allegories, it also contained the news of the day. 
Those papers which related to pleasures and entertainments were dated 
from White’s Coffeehouse ; poetry from Wills’s; more learned articles 
from the Grecian ; foreign and domestic news from St. James's; and 
the miscellaneous from his own lodgings, where, with his usual dis- 
crepancy between precept and practice, he penned satires upon the 
follies of fashion in an enormous fifty-guinea black peruke. 

“Tsaac Bickerstaff”—the soubriquet under which he wrote—was, says 
Macaulay, “an imaginary person almost as well known in that age 
as Mr. Paul Pry or Mr. Samuel Pickwick, in ours.” It was Swift, 
however, and not Steele, who first wrote under that title. There was 
a celebrated astrologer and composer of prophetic almanacks named John 
Partridge, upon whose predictions Swift wrote a satire, in which he 
foretold, under the name of “Isaac Bickerstaff, astrologer,” that John 
Partridge would die upon a certain date in the ensuing year. As soon 
as the date was passed, Swift sent forth another pamphlet, in which 
he solemnly averred that his prophecy was fulfilled, and that John 
Partridge was no more: upon which the irate almanack-maker wrote 
a vehement reply, to announce to the world that he was still living. : 
The amusement occasioned by this absurd paper-war may be imagined. 
While the town was yet laughing over it, the first number of the 
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‘Tatler’ appeared, in which Steele assumed the now famous nom de 
plume of “ Isaac Bickerstaff.” He thus wittily alludes to the mock 
prophecy, and to the protest of John Partridge: “I have in another 
place, and in a paper by itself, sufficiently convinced this man that he 
is dead ; and if he has any shame, I do not doubt that by this time he 
owns it to all his acquaintances: for though the legs and arms and 
whole body of that man may still appear and perform their animal 
functions, yet since—as I have elsewhere observed—his art is gone, 
the man is gone.” 

The plan of the ‘ Tatler’—and the ‘Spectator’ was but a continu- 
ance of the same—was Steele’s invention alone. Just before the 
appearance of the first number, Addison had departed for Ireland, and 
was even ignorant of his friend’s connection with this novel venture, 
until, upon reading one of the papers, he discovered a criticism upon a 
passage in ‘ Virgil,’ which had been previously communicated to him 
by Steele. But although Addison began to contribute after the sixth 


“number, he was not a regular contributor until after the eightieth. 


Of the two hundred and seventy-one numbers of which the ‘ Tatler’ is 
composed, only forty-one are ascribed to Addison, thirty-four to the 
two friends jointly, twelve to Swift, and the remainder to Steele alone. 
And yet Macaulay asserts that the work would have possessed no 
value but for the assistance of Addison. Truly, then, the wheat is in 
very small proportion to the chaff! 

Much of the misunderstanding as to the relative merits of the two 
authors has arisen from a too liberal interpretation of the self-denying 
generosity with which Steele blazoned the value of his coadjutor’s assis- 
tance in the following passage, which occurs in the first collected edition 
of the ‘ Tatler’:—‘“ This good office he performed with such force of 
genius, humour, wit, and learning, that I fared like a distressed prince 
who calls in a powerful neighbour to his aid ; I was undone by my auxi- 
liary. When I had once called him in, I could not subsist without 
dependence upon him.” In another place (this after Addison’s death) 
he says: “I rejoiced in being excelled, and made those talents—what- 
ever they are—which I have, give way and be subservient to the 
superior qualities of a friend whom I loved.” Thus wrote Steele, and 
the world believed him. 

Of the effect produced upon the town by the ‘Tatler,’ Gay thus 
writes in his ‘ Present State of Wit’:—*It is incredible to conceive 
the effect his writings have had upon the town; how many thousand 
follies they have either quite banished, or given a great check to; how 
much countenance they have added to virtue and religion; how many 
people they have rendered happy, by showing that it was their own 
fault if they were not so; and, lastly, how entirely they have convinced 
our fops and young men of the advantage of learning.” Colley Cibber, 
speaking of the effect of his writings upon the theatrical world, says :— 
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“ There was scarcely a comedian of [merit in the whole company 
whom his ‘ Tatler’ had not made better by his public recommendation 
of them, and many days had our house been filled by the credit and 
influence of his pen.” 

A fine critic (Hazlitt) has thus compared the ‘Tatler’ with the 
‘Spectator ’’:—“ It contains” (he writes) “only half the number of 
volumes, and, I will venture to say, at least an equal quantity of wit 
and sense. ‘The first sprightly runnings are there ; it has more of the 
original spirit, more of the freshness and of the stamp of nature. The 
indications of character and strokes of humour are more true and fre- 
quent; the reflections that suggest themselves arise more from the 
occasion, and are less spun out into regular dissertations.” 

The same authority, in another place, draws an equally just paralle} 
between the two great writers themselves: “Steele seems to have 
gone into his closet chiefly to set down what he had observed out-of- 
doors. Addison seems to have spent most of his time in his study, 
and to have spun out and wiredrawn the hints which he borrowed 
from Steele, or took from nature, to the utmost.” 

Mark the phrase, “ which he borrowed from Steele.” Of all Addi- 
son’s writings, those upon which his fame is the most solidly based 
are the ‘Sir Roger de Coverley Papers,’ and his criticism upon Milton ; 
and for the idea of these he was indebted to Steele. The sixth num- 
ber of the ‘ Tatler’ contains a criticism on Milton, which is the germ 
of the more lengthy and elaborate essay in the ‘Spectator ;’ while 
the second number of that last-named work, which contains the first 
sketch of the immortal Club, including,even Sir Roger himself, is 
Steele’s own composition. I have no desire to rob Addison of the 
well-deserved fame he has acquired by that exquisite creation, which, 
left in the hands of his friend alone, would have lacked much of its 
fine finish; but let us not enrich that fame at the expense of that of 
another. 

Steele was the first writer who approached to a just appreciation of 
Shakspeare’s genius; how admirably he has described the vivifying 
power of the great dramatist in the following sentence !—* Shakspeare 
seems suffering the events represented, while other writers merely look 
on.” In care and polish of style Steele is, as a rule, far behind his 
coadjutor: the former wrote too hurriedly, frequently composing his 
papers in the printing-office while the press waited, and bestowing but 
little care upon their correction ; and yet, in felicity of expression and 
delicacy of wit, his writings contain passages of which few parallels 
can be adduced. Here are a few, selected at random. 

Speaking of the education of women :—“ You deliver your daughter 
to a dancing-master ; you puta collar round her neck and teach her 
every movement, under pain of never having a husband if she steps or 
looks awry ; and all the time you forget the true art, which is to make 
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the mind and body improve together, to make gesture follow thoughts, 
and not let thoughts be employed upon gesture.” Again: “ Any 
doctrine on the subject of dying, other than that of living well, is the 
most insignificant and most empty of all labours of men.”—“ Learning 
does not improve in us what nature endowed us with, for not to have 
good sense with learning is only to have more ways of exposing one- 
self: and to have sense is to know that learning itself is not know- 
ledge.” —* He who thinks no man his superior but for virtue, and no 
man his inferior but for vice, can never be obsequious or assuming in 
a wrong place; but will be as ready frequently to emulate men in 
rank below him, as to avoid and pity“those above.”—“ A vain fellow 
takes twice as much pains to be! ridiculous as would make him sin- 
cerely agreeable.” But most exquisite of all is this passage, from an 
eulogy upon Lady Elizabeth Hastings: “ Yet though her mien carries 
much more of invitation than command, to behold her is an immediate 
check to loose behaviour, and to love her is a liberal education.” 

I could go on for pages with such extracts as these—with passages 
and stories of exquisite pathos, such as Inkle and Yarico, the Dream ; 
with pages of witty satire—such as the description of Jack Simple, 
who upon going to a party spends half an hour in the anteroom try- 
ing to catch a careless air, and as a natural consequence produces a 
highly artificial one, and who is constantly running back to the 
mirror to recoilect his forgetfulness. But let the reader take down 
the volumes of the ‘ Tatler,’ and find them for himself. 

With the two hundred and seventy-first number, in the very height 
of its popularity, without a word of warning even to Addison, Steele 
brought the ‘ Tatler’ to a close. In the meantime he had lost the 
place of Gazetteer, in consequence of an article written against Harley : 
Swift endeavoured to mediate, but political feelings ran too high.* 

On the Ist of March, 1711, appeared the first number of thie 
‘Spectator.’ Its success was immediate and enormous. In No. 10 
Addison states the circulation to have been three thousand daily—a 
very large issue, when we consider that it must have been confined 
almost to London alone. There were no trains, or even stage-coachez, 
in those days, to whirl away thousands of copies to the remotest ends 
of the kingdom for each morning’s reading. Upon the stamp-duty 
being imposed, the circulation fell off one-half. When the entire 
series of the ‘Spectator’ was collected into guinea volumes the sale 
reached 9000 copies. As I have before stated, the sketch of the Club 
was written by Steele; he also wrote one-third of the thirty papers 
devoted to Sir Roger de Coverley. Of the 555 papers contained in 

* The heat and honesty of his political bias can alone excuse Steele from 
the charge of ingratitude in this affair. It was Harley who procured him 


the place, and who afterwards raised his salary from sixty pounds to three 
hundred. 
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the first series, 274 were written by Addison, and 236 by Steele. It 
is somewhat remarkable that the periodical should have sustained its 
high reputation when so large a portion of it was the work of one 
whose essays are stigmatised by Macaulay as trivial and commonplace. 
The remaining fifty-five papers were composed by various hands—by 
authors quite unknown to the general reader, if we except Swift and 
Pope. But so great was the estimation in which the ‘ Spectator’ was 
held, that to have written one article in it was sufficient to make a 
man famous for the rest of his life. After the publication of No. 555 
there was an interval. Then a second series was produced, of which 
the articles were almost wholly written by Addison, assisted occasion- 
ally by Budgell. The two series, which were afterwards collected 
into eight volumes, consisted of 635 numbers. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, those papers signed ‘Clio’ are by Addison; those signed 
‘T. & R.’ are by Steele. But there is much doubt upon the subject. 

On the 12th of March, 1715, was published the first number of the 
‘Guardian.’ In this publication, Steele created a new set of characters, 
of which Nestor Ironside, the guardian of the Lizard family, was the 
central figure. With the ninety-seventh number, Addison became a 
contributor. But the work attained nothing approaching the fame of 
its predecessors. Steele embroiled it in political disputes; in one of 
his articles he fiercely attacked Swift, as the supposed author of a 
violent Tory paper in the ‘Examiner.’ The latter denied the author- 
ship—whether truthfully or not it is difficult at the present day to 
ascertain ; yet it must be admitted that the calmness and modera- 
tion of his denial contrasts very favourably with the undue viru- 
lence of his opponent. But Steele was a furious Whig, who sacrificed 
not only his friends but himself upon the altar of his creed. The 
end of the matter was a total estrangement from Swift, and the abrupt 
close of the ‘Guardian’ with the one hundred and seventy-fifth 
number. 

In the same year appeared ‘Town Talk,’ ‘Chit Chat,’ and ‘The 
Tea-Table.’ But none of these extended beyond a few numbers. They 
were followed by a political journal, entitled ‘The Englishman,’ which 
was published thrice a week, and in which appeared his famous article 
upon the demolition of Dunkirk, which raised much excitement at the 
time.* About the same time he published ‘The Crisis, a bitter 
pamphlet, advocating the principles of the Revolution, and the aliena- 
tion of the Crown from the Stuarts. 

In those days of Tory ascendancy, and with a Stuart, not wholly 
indifferent to the ties of blood, upon the throne, such extreme opinions 
were not calculated to advance his worldly interests. The Duke of 


* The pith of the article was an accusation against the Tories for con- 
cluding a premature peace with France, and for not insisting upon the 
demolition of*the fortifications of Dunkirk, as stipulated by treaty. 
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Neweastle had put him in nomination for Stockbridge, in Dorset ; but 
within a few days he was expelled from his seat, for writing libellous 
articles against the Government in ‘The Englishman.’ 

With the death of the Queen, however, and the accession of 
George I., his prospects revived. For the services he had rendered 
the House of Hanover, in so persistently advocating its cause during 
the preceding reign, he wes put in the Commission of the Peace for 
Middlesex, appointed Surveyor of the Royal Stables at Hampton 
Court, and knighted by the King. He was at the same time nomi- 
nated for Boroughbrigg, in Yorkshire, and presented by Walpole with 
five hundred pounds for special services. He was also appointed to 
be one of the Commissioners for inquiring into the estates forfeited by 
the rebellion in Scotland, in which appointment the natural mag- 
nanimity of his disposition was most admirably displayed. Of the 
intensity and honesty of his political convictions—the latter a somewhat 
unique virtue in that era of Walpolian corruption—there cannot be two 
opinions ; and yet he was the most ardent advocate for mercy to be 
extended to the condemned peers. “ All noble geniuses in the art 
of government,” he said, “have less owed their safety to punishments 
and terror than to grace and magnanimity.” 

All this, however, was little more than barren honour, and far 
below that which his sacrifices had merited. But gratitude was never 
a Whig virtue. In a letter to his wife, written about this period, he 
says: ‘I know, and you are my witness, that I have served the Royal 
Family with an unreservedness due only to Heaven, and I am now (I 
thank my brother Whigs) not possessed of twenty shillings from the 
favour of the Court.” 

Addison, the cautious, fared much better ; he was made a Secretary 
of State. 

Although his penetration and sagacity could pierce through the 
fallacies of the South Sea Bubble, and his honesty denounce them, yet 
about the same time, bitten by one of his ever-recurring, unreasoning 
whimsies, he plunged madly into that extraordinary Fish Pool pro- 
ject, by which he proposed to bring over fish alive from the coast 
of Ireland to London by means of a constant stream of air and water, 
to be supplied while crossing the Channel. The only result of this 
scheme to better his fortunes was to excite a large amount of ridicule, 
and to entail upon himself a large pecuniary loss. 

Having, by invitation, joined Cibber, Wilks, and Dogget, he became 
chief manager of Drury Lane Theatre; and by his interest at Court 
procure! a licence in their joint names in place of that held by 
Collier, with whom the triumvirate had long been dissatisfied. 
This heence was soon afterwards changed into a patent. His salary 
was seven hundred pounds a year, liable to the condition that 
no other company should perform in London. When the new 
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theatre was opened in Lincoln’s Inn, the company, in anticipation 
of a reduction of their revenue, wished to commute this salary into 
a share of the receipts: upon which Sir Richard assured them, says 
Cibber, “that he should always think himself obliged to come into 
any measures for their use and service; that to be a burden to their 
industry would be more disagreeable to him than it could be to 
them; and, as he had always taken a delight in his endeavours for 
their prosperity, he should still be ready, on their own terms, to con- 
tinue them. ... Every one,” continues Cibber, “ who knew Sir Richard 
in his prosperity (before the effects of his goodnature had brought 
him to distress), knows that this was his manner of dealing with his 
friends in business.” When he obtained the patent, it was agreed be- 
tween himself and the managers, that it should be granted to him 
during his life, and to his heirs for three years afterward, at the expi- 
ration of which time it should become the property of the company. 
But the agreement being drawn up in a hurry, it was so inaccurately 
worded, that it gave Sir Richard not only the right of the patent, but 
of the whole property of the managers. “But Sir Richard,” to again 
quote the words of Cibber, “notwithstanding, when he returned to 
town, tookno advantage of the mistake.” Upon his opposing the Earl of 
Sunderland’s bill to fix permanently the number of peers (1719) he 
was called upon by the Duke of Newcastle (then Lord Chamberlain) 
to resign the patent. In vain he appealed against the demand ; he 
was met by arrogance and insult. He then started a paper entitled 
The Theatre, in which he vindicated himself, and represented how the 
closing of the establishment would reduce sixty families to indigence. 
But all to no purpose—the patent was revoked, and Cibber dismissed. 

Upon Walpole’s restoration to power, in 1721, he regained the 
patent. According to Cibber, his subsequent conduct towards the 
comedians was not of so honourable a character as that which has just 
been detailed. It appears that during two or three years, being at that 
time harassed by lawsuits and pecuniary difficulties, he gave but little 
attention to the care and management of the stage; that he was 
ever borrowing beyond his income, and when the loans were stopped 
he absented himself altogether; but notwithstanding, when his em- 
barrassments came to a crisis, he made an assignment of his share, 
contrary to agreement, to his creditors. I have dwelt thus long upon 
this epoch of his life, because it presents an epitome, as it were, of the 
man’s character—his generosity, his carelessness, and the often far 
from honourable shifts to which he was reduced to obtain money. 
But, after all, his debts amounted to only four thousand pounds, and 
there is reason to believe that every creditor’s claim was fully satisfied. 
Lis wife’s fortune he had settled upon his children. Not such a very 
bad winding-up of the affairs of a man of whose spendthrift habits so 
much has been written. The fact is, that his means were never 
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adequate to his position in life, that his realities never realised his 
hopes, and that early in life he became involved in debts that time 
continued to accumulate. He did what nine-tenths of us who yet do 
not deserve the name of spendthrifts are doing in the present day—he 
lived beyond his means. 

That opposition to the Peer Bill was fraught with yet more painful 
consequences than the loss of the patent; it was the cause of the 
estrangement between Steele and Addison—the breaking-up of that 
friendship that had existed through so many years. Addison advo- 
cated the bill in the Old Whig ; Steele opposed it in the Plebeian, 
started on the 14th of March, 1719; and it must be remembered, to 
the honour of his political honesty, that it was his own party’s measure. 
Charge and countercharge ran high, and words were exchanged that 
could not be forgiven. But although the intimacy was severed, the 
death of his old friend and fellow-labourer awoke in Steele’s breast all 
the old self-denying generous feelings of the past, and he never spoke 
of him but in the most tender and eulogistic terms. ‘The following 
exquisite picture of their friendship—a picture that only love could 
have painted—is extracted from the twelfth number of ‘The Theatre’: 
—‘“There never was a more strict friendship” (says Steele) “than 
between these gentlemen, nor had they ever any difference but what 
proceeded from their different way of pursuing the same thing. The 
one, with patience, foresight, and temperate address, always waited 
and stemmed the torrent; while the other often plunged himself in 
it, and was as often taken out by the temper of him who stood weep- 
ing on the bank for his safety, whom he could not dissuade from 
leaping into it. Thus these two men lived for some years past, 
shunning each other, but still preserving the most passionate concern 
for their mutual welfare. But when they met they were as un- 
reserved as boys, and talked of the greatest affairs, upon which they 
saw where they differed, without pressing (what they knew im- 
possible) to convert each other.” 

His last literary work was the comedy of ‘ The Conscious Lovers,’ 
produced in 1722. It was an immense success. The King was so 
pleased with it that he presented the author with five hundred pounds. 
He commenced two other comedies, but they were never finished. 

After the death of Lady Steele, which melancholy event happened 
in 1718, his downward progress was rapid, and the ever impending 
ruin, which her prudence and economy had contrived to arrest during 
so many years, utterly overwhelmed him. In 1723, broken in health 
and fortune, he retired to Bath, where another domestic affliction fell 
upon him—the loss of his son. In 1726 an attack of paralysis gave 
the last blow to a shattered constitution. The last years of his life 
were spent in Carmarthenshire, where he resided upon the estate of 
his late wife. There, amidst the sweet solitudes of green fields and 
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trees, of which he had at times discoursed so charningly, far away 
from the haunts and turmoil of that great world whose manners and 
follies he had painted in such immortal colours, Isaac Bickerstaff 
passed the gloaming of his days. A writer of the last century says: 
“ T was told that he retained his cheerful sweetness of temper to the 
last, and would often be carried out of a summer's evening, where the 
country lads and lasses were assembled at their rural sports, and with 
his pencil gave an order on his agent for a new gown to the best 
dancer.” What a strange end of the gay dashing officer, the wit of 
the Kit-Cat Club, the critic of ‘The Theatre,’ the frequenter of Wills’ 
and Whites,’ the satirist of fashion, the man whose genius and humour 
had delighted the world of London for years! 

He died on the 11th of September, 1729, at the age of fifty-eight. 
He lies buried in the chancel of Carmarthen church. His character 
was a strange compound of good and evil, of admirable principles and 
faulty practices. A slave to caprice, he would sacrifice the gravest 
objects of life to gratify the whim of a moment. He says of him- 
self, “I was always of the humour of preferring the state of my mind 
to the state of my fortune.” Such a man is, above all others, the 
most liable to be misconceived by an English posterity. But amidst 
all these faults, he was an admirable husband, a most generous friend, 
one who was ever praising the genius of his colleagues at the expense 
of his own; and in an age of universal political corruption he was an 
immaculately honest politician, ever ready to sacrifice his private 
interests to those convictions which he believed were profitable to his 
country—virtues, in my humble opinion, sufficient to counterbalance 
errors which arose from impecuniosity and a jovial temperament. 

As a writer—although he was not gifted with the genius of Swift, 
and did not possess the polished philosophic vein of Addison ; although 
many of our humourists possessed a keener spirit of satire, and a pro- 
founder knowledge of the heart—he is more human and less bookish 
than any other writer of the eighteenth century. His essays more 
resemble the gossip of a friend than the elaborations of an author. 
There is no scent of the midnight oil, nor of Russia, calf, nor printer’s- 
ink about his lucubrations. The man has stepped out of Fleet Street, 
with the hum of traflic and the voices of the crowd in his ears, to 
write down what he has seen and heard. His library was the coflee- 
house and the street—his books men and women. If he describes a 
deathbed scene, or tells a pathetic story, it is not with the trickery of 
an author striving for effect, but with the simple unconscious pathos 
of a man who has witnessed the scene, and isstill under its saddening 
influences. ‘Turn to one of his essays after reading Addison, and it is 
like emerging into the woods and fields after the perusal of some fine 
pastoral poem: the poem was very beautiful, very vivid, but it lacked 
the fresh breeze, the freedom, the vigorous reality of life. 














Alfred de Digny. 


By WALTER BESANT. 





“Your grandfather was seigneur of Tronchet, Moncharville, Emar- 
ville, Isy, Fréne, Ionville, Folleville, and Gravelle. Your father 
fought with distinction in the Seven Years’ War, at a time when the 
children of the gutter had not yet dared to possess military genius. 
Your ancestors were favourites and friends of French kings, notably of 
that excellent sovereign, Charles the Ninth: your great-uncles were 
pages of the Grand Monarque. Your genealogy shows a long and dis- 
tinguished roll of men who never did anything for the State, but 
whom the State delighted to recompense for the trouble they had 
taken in getting born at all. You belong, by both sides, to the very 
bluest blood of France ; and though we are fallen into troublous times 
the white cockade shall return, and the lilies of the Bourbons flourish 
once more in the congenial soil of the Tuileries. Above all, being of 
the blue blood, take care that your honour be not tarnished. Honour is 
the religion of the noblesse. Between it and those classes who can 
only possess the virtues of duty and principle there can be no true com- 
mingling. Good breeding may allow the bridge to be passed: a 
knowledge of what is due to yourself will never allow it to be broken 
down. France has been a Republic, and is an Empire. We have 
been shot down and murdered across our bridge; but, thank God, it 
exists still, and will exist, until we ourselves choose to destroy it.” 
Such were the principles inculeated into the youthful mind of 
Alfred de Vigny. He was a noble, and the son of ever so many gene- 
rations of nobles. He was taught by his mother, as only a woman of 
the ancien régime could teach her son, the infinite superiority which 
his birth gave him over other men. It was impressed upon him, while 
his mind was yet wax to receive impressions, that the wickedness and 
sin of the Great Revolution lay not so much in the mad destruction of 
everything, and the folly of trying to build up new edifices with old 
materials, but in the abolition of royal and aristocratic privilege. He 
was a quiet, studious, great-eyed boy, full of imagination and enthu- 
siasm. In his childhood (he was born in 1797) there was nothing 
to be heard but the roll of drums and the roar of distant battles, while 
the eagles of the New France flew over Europe, striking down king after 
king, and shrieking to the peoples to rise to the level of French ideas. 
When the boy had listened to the shouts of victory, and seen the 
returning soldiers file along the streets of Paris, he went back to his 
father’s house to hear, evening after evening, the stories of bygone 
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days—the cruelties of the Revolution—the sufferings of his house. So 
the living jubilant present was always accompanied, like a figure in 
the Dance of Death, by the spectre, mournful or gibing, of an unfor- 
given past. It was like a perpetual knell tolling among the chimes 
and joybells, making itself heard by its monotonous and persistent 
regularity. The old Count, bent down and prematurely aged by the 
fatigues of his campaigns, would relate how he had once had an inter- 
view with the greatest man of the time—not the Corsican, of course: 
“Tt was after the Battle of Crevelt, when the French were defeated by 
that great general, King Frederic of Prussia—vanquished chiefly out 
of admiration for their enemy. Your uncle, my brother, lay dead 
upon the field. I went to the Prussian camp, and demanded permis- 
sion to search for his body. They took me to the king, but made me 
wait, because Frederic was playing on thie flute in his tent. When the 
air was finished, his Majesty came out, and, saluting me with a high- 
bred politeness, gave me permission to look for my brother’s body.” 

Touching picture! Sweet pastoral scene—when, after the battle is 
over, the dead lying piled upon the plain, and the wounded crying 
agonised for help, the action of the piece is suspended, and an inter- 
val takes place between the acts, while the king obliges the audience 
and gratifies himself by tootling upon his flute ! 

He would hear, too, of the loss of all those seigneurial rights in which 
his forbears had been so rich; of property sold for uext to nothing, 
and paid for in assignats ; of M. de Malesherbes, his father's greatest 
friend; of his maternal uncle, Admiral de Baraudin, who in the 
Reign of Terror had been arrested and put into the dungeons of the old 
Castle of Loches. While there, waiting for his own execution, came a 
letter from his only son. It was from Quiberon. He was a lieu- 
tenant in the navy, and, like his father, was arrested and put into 
prison. He wrote to say that he was to be fusilé next day, and sent: 
his last farewell, asking for his father’s blessing. The blessing had 
no time to reach him, for he was shot before the letter arrived; and 
it was never sent, because the poor old admiral died, of a broken heart, 
the day after he received the news. 

All the year round, except in the autumn, the boy ran about the 
streets of Paris, living thus half his time in the present, half in the 
past. Paris he learned very early to love. The infinite variety of its 
streets, its surprises, its animation, its light, its gaiety, and its crowds— 
these formed one part of his education ; while the sombre reminiscences 
of the past, which filled his evenings, were the other. The sadness 
which attaches to great cities—that mournful murmur, like the break- 
ing of the waves on a long shore, which belongs to their crowds—fel! 
upon him, as they fall upon every imaginative mind, later on, when 
the illusions and lightness of youth are gone. But every autumn 
he used to be taken into the country, to an old castle at Tronchet, 
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in the Beauce, belonging tc an aunt who lived there with her six 
daughters. The women tock him in their arms and soothed his 
spirit, as if he had been another Richard the Second, with sad stories 
of the death of kings. His visit was always in October. Outside the 
house the gales blew the leaves about, and the branches rocked to and 
fro. The rain pattered against the rattling old panes ; the wind howled 
along the old passages, and shook the old tapestry ; and on the walls 
the boy’s ancestors, in armour and steel, frowned upon him in gloomy 
rows; so that, for a long time, his ideas of the country were of a place 
where the wind always blows and the rain always falls. 

The time came when he had to go to school. “Hallo!” cried the 
boys; “here’s a fellow with a de to his name. I say, are you 
noble ?” 

“Tam,” replied young Alfred, with pride. 

“Then,” he tells us sorrowfully, “ they kicked me. I felt myself 
belonging to an accursed race, and became sombre and pensive.” 

The effect, you see, is different in France to that produced by 
similar treatment in England. It is on record that the boy who was 
kicked at Eton, once because he was an earl, and twice because his 
father was a duke, speedily appreciated the justice of the punishment, 
and became an exceedingly good fellow. 

With De Vigny it was otherwise. Thus early in life he had begun 
to feel the luxury of living apart from the rest of his kind, unknown, 
and wrapped in a glcomy sense of superiority, like Auneas in his cloud. 
In a boy who was not destined to turn out a poet we should call this 
frame of mind sulkiness. In our future poet, novelist, and dramatist, it 
was the effect of unappreciated fine feelings. He did not get on among 
his fellows. To begin with, which always renders a child introspective, 
solitary, and shy, he was of delicate nature, frail and weakly—more 
like a girl, he tells us, than a boy. Later on, at the age of sixteen, 
he suddenly changed for the better, and became as strong as could be 
desired. The young persccutors, quite incapable of appreciating those 
finer and deeper points in his character of which he was himself 
already conscious, used to take away his breakfast bread, and make him 
ransom it by doing their compositions for them; or they would 
make him fight—which must have been a much greater trial—for the 
half. After a few years of school they took him away, and allowed him 
the run of the library, with a private tutor to read with. And then, 
of course, like all bookish boys when they can get the chance, he 
revelled in everything. He was feverish with what is grandly called by 
biographers “the desire of knowledge,” which is rather an intense 
curiosity to learn all about everything—a sort of disease with which 
boys whom Fate destines to write, tant bien que mal, are afilicted at 
an early age. He himself is very proud of his boyish passion for 
books: “I devoured one book after another. I conceived a passion 
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for mathematics, and was very soon in a state to pass the examination 
at the Polytechnic.” (One cannot have t'se least doubt that he would 
have been plucked had he tried.) “TI eadeavoured to write comedies, 
fragments of romances, pieces of tragedies. ... . I tore them all up. 
Nevertheless, I felt in myself an insatiable desire to produce some- 
thing grand, and to become great by my works. ‘The time seemed 
lost if a new idea did not come with every hour.” . . . Is it not an 
extraordinary thing that every writer, with hardly any exception, who 
has written about his own youth, has exactly the same story to tell— 
a library, a breathless headlong devouring of the books, a feverish 
attempt to reproduce, a longing to become great by writing, an im- 
patience of time unless it brings some new dream—and that every 
man tells his story with an enjoyment and self-complacency as if he 
were giving the diagnosis of some singular psychological phenomenon 
previously altogether unknown to the world? “In my youth,” says 
the great man, looking round for the ejaculation of surprise which the 
unparalleled statement is sure to produce, “I was passionately fond 
of reading.” And then we have it, all over again. Alas! how many 
boys are there now, devouring all the books they can lay their hands 
on, building temples of imaginary glory, writing tragedies, comedies, 
and novels, and living in that golden sunshine of imaginary success, 
which when it fades away leaves everything so dark ! 

This was the poet's youth. At the age of seventeen came 1814 
and the Adieux of Fontainebleau, which affected him with no sadness 
at all, but rather a lively joy, because the Legitimate house was 
returned, and he could at last join that band of hobbling old veterans 
and beardless boys of the ancien régime who rallied round the throne 
and stuck up the ancient symbols and splendours, peering about un- 
easily to see if there remained a single bee uncovered by the lilies. 
De Vigny formed part of the escort of the King on his retreat before 
the Hundred Days, and returned with him after Waterloo, to receive 
a commission as lieutenant. 

His life does not contain anything interesting—hardly an anecdote 
to show how it was spent, apart from his literary career. He stayed 
in the army for thirteen years, retiring when there was no longer any 
chance of service or promotion. He married an English girl, a Miss 
Lydia Bunbury, who brought him a considerable doé. Her father 
Sainte-Beuve calls a grand original. He was at table on one occa- 
sion when the guests were talking about French poets. “ Tiens,” he 
said, “my daughter married one of them—but I have forgotten his 
name.” They ran through the list, and when they came to the name 
of De Vigny, he remembered it. The married life of Madame De 
Vigny was not altogether happy, it is reported, the poetic nature of 
her husband not allowing him to practise at all times the virtue of 
conjugal fidelity. But we have little to do with these private scandals. 
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He went through life as he had begun it—shy, retreating, ambitious, 
self-contained. He made few friends till when, later on, he got round 
him asmall circle of youthful admirers. Heseems, from his own private 
notes and diary, to have loved but one person in the world—his mother, 
whom he adored with that strength of passionate tenderness which in 
a Frenchman seems concentrated in filial affection. He sat apart from 
mankind, looking down upon them, as a nobleman of the old type 
should. “I pity mankind,” he says, half a dozen times over ; “I pity 
men, and I love them. ... No man has the right to despise his 
fellows... . I have never met with a man from whom I could not 
learn something. . . . Oh! to fly—to fly from men, and live retired 
among a few, chosen out of thousands upon thousands !”—and so on, 
the grand seigneur combating with modern ideas, and getting 
always the best of it. Like the aristocratic philosopher, his father, he 
had no particular objections to modern ideas. He was willing, for 
instance, to concede the dignity of man, the beauty of freedom, and 
the necessity for progress, as a theory; but it irritated him to see 
them put into practice. That a roturier should, by any exercise of 
genius, ability, or perseverance, rise to the rank of gentleman—which 
only a king ought to be able to confer, if birth had denied it—galled 
his prejudices : that one man should not only be the equal of another— 
which was quite true, and in accordance with the beautiful principles 
enunciated and adopted by the highest aristocracy before the Revolu- 
tion—but that he should actually act as if he were the equal of everybody, 
was very trying to him: that officers should no longer be, as they are 
still in that new land of sweetness and light, Imperial Germany, neces- 
sarily of noble birth, was disagreeable at least: that Napoleon’s greatest 
generals were all canaille, was a really painful fact to contemplate: 
that progress should so far assert itself as to make railways, invent gas, 
and raise mankind all to the same level of comfort in so many ways, 
could not but be trying to the descendant of fifty counts, brought 
up in so rigid a school of prejudice. De Vigny, unpractical philoso- 
pher and dreamer, led a thoroughly uncomfortable life, because his 
days were thrown among the realizations of so many theories which 
he had been taught to approve, but to regard as yet far distant in 
application and only an uneasy dream. It was like an advanced 
Liberal, with a considerable “ stake in the country,” seeing those new 
Land Laws passed which he had always advocated on the platform : or 
like a member of the Jamaica Committee, invited to meet a family 
gathering of his pet niggers in their own home: or likea missionary, 
with a comfortable stipend and pleasant house, suddenly called upon 
to live the life he is always talking about... Alfred de Vigny belonged 
to the new school by profession, to the old by habit and prejudice. 
Penetrated, as he would say himself, with the spirit of liberality, and 
imbued with modern ideas, he could never shake himself free from 
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those old notions which his mother (who lived till he was forty) 
continually instilled into him. Thus it was, that though he joined the 
school of which Sainte-Beuve and Victor Hugo were the prophets and 
lights, he never actually became one of them. Something he learned 
from them; something from: their ideas he grafted upon his own; 
something from the spirit of their school was transferred to his own 
writings. But Alfred de Vigny could never consent to be the disciple 
of any school or any.teacher. In his own mind, though it was not 
really so, he stood alone, the author of his own school ; and he practised 
a little innocent self-deception, putting wrong dates to his own works, 
to show that they were written before certain influences were brought 
to bear upon him. 

The effect of all this isolation, this pride, and this self-deception, 
joined to the success which attended his efforts in every branch of 
literature, was to render him autocratic and dictatorial to the last 
degree. At his reception at the Academy he spoke at such an intoler- 
able length, and with the air of so infallible a teacher, that his 
audience could hardly endure to the end. “I am afraid you were 
rather long,” one of his friends remarked, as he came out. “I assure 
you,” said De Vigny, “I am not in the least fatigued.” Of course it 
never entered into his head that anybody else could be fatigued while 
he was"speaking. And Sainte-Beuve tells us, with some irritation, 
of the way in which he laid down his opinions at the séances of the 
Academy, not as opinions, but as dogmas; how he returned to them, 
and persisted in them, and made himself, by his egotism and pride, a 
thorn in the side of every one present. 

The seeret causes which made De Vigny’s life unhappy have been 
pointed out by a critic who handles a pen like a scalpel, and dissects 
the souls of his authors as a surgeon would dissect their bodies. 
Sainte-Beuve has shown how the poet—whose young imagination had 
fed upon the grand Old Testament stories till they became, as it were, 
part of himself, and he was enabled, out of the saturation of his spirit, 
to write his ‘ Moses’ and ‘ Eloa’—became in his later years a total dis- 
believer. The belief of his youth was to him an illusion; the grand 
and stately Jewish lawgiver became a charlatan and a mocking 
spectre; the long procession of warriors, kings, and prophets lost all 
its meaning; and his mind, deprived of its religion—which was to him, 
above most men, a necessary support—had nothing left to rest upon. 
Hope vanished ; there was no more any future; and De Vigny’s soul 
was like the ivy from which the wall, its prop and stay, has been torn 
away. ‘He looked out upon nature,” says the critic “ with the silent 
gaze of Lucretius, but with an agony and disdain all his own.” 

There were also the reasons we have indicated above, in our sketch 
of his early life. Born a noble, and brought up in fidelity to Legiti- 
mist ideas, he found himself here again separated by his intellect from 
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his imagination. As in religion, so in politics, he was educated in a 
faith which he tore out of his heart: but the wound never healed. 

And he was conscious of his own weakness as a writer, Sainte-Beuve 
says, in dramatic art alone; but it was more than this. In all the 
styles which he attempted—and they were many—he achieved success. 
Whether as poet, novelist, or dramatist, he acquired a reputation 
quickly and easily. But this early reputation was all he achieved. 
There was abundant promise, but very little fruit. The vintage of his 
brain was of excellent quality, if rather thin; but there was so very 
little of it. He saw men, who seemed to him to be of inferior genius, 
triumphantly carrying their readers by storm. He could touch none 
but a limited circle, who knew what he wished to say, and recognised 
the little touches and artistic daubs of colour by which he conveyed 
his meaning, but which to the outer world had no meaning at all. Yet 
whatever he had done seemed to be done well. The world acknow- 
ledged it: the critics acknowledged it. But the world went after 
other writers, and the critics deferred not to his judgment. His 
reputation was borné: and while Victor Hugo and the rest went on 
from success to success, he stopped just when he was admitted into the 
Temple of Fame—but admitted grudgingly, in silence, and without any 
of that trumpeting abroad of his name which would have made life 
so pleasant for him. In the drama, in poetry, in fiction, one single 
success seemed to have satisfied him. It was not really so, because 
he was dying for fresh successes. Only he was too proud to fail. He 
feared his own reputation ; he dreaded the fickle taste of the world ; 
and, above all, he dreaded his own weakness. He suspected, but pro- 
bably never dared to put it to himself in so many words, the want of 
backbone which is too obvious in all his works; and he felt, with a sort 
of shuddering, that he was not after all, though the son of so many 
counts, strong enough to go down into the arena and fight in those 
Olympian games where the prize is the praise of the world. So 
Alfred de Vigny passed a life which had no external incidents, save 
an occasional success ; but which was internally, and unknown to the 
world, devoured by cares, disappointments, and fruitless hopes. And 
out of this life came those works of his which have given him a 
position in France, high indeed, but yet below the highest, and a 
reputation of which any man, save the most ambitious, might well 
be proud. 

I am always of opinion that the deeper insight we can get into the 
life and secret thoughts of a writer, the more we understand and 
appreciate his works; nor is it in any prying spirit of idle and im- 
pertinent curiosity that the world follows its poets and teachers into 
the study, and, itself unseen, watches the workings of brains to 
which it owes so much. For although the writer is always behind a 
mask, always appearing tin some character, always acting a part, 
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consciously or unconsciously, there are some moments when the mask 
seems to drop, and we think we see him as he really is. And if we 
know the effort which it costs him to preserve his disguise, and the 
pain and grief which the acting really causes him, his very failings 
help to explain his writings, and his very faults become, so to speak, 
sacred in our eyes. There is, for instance, something saddening in 
the feeling that this young De Vigny, steeped in the Bible stories, 
plunged to the eyes in the prejudices of his caste, going forth to the 
world in all the pride of a young Achilles, was to lose his belief in 
the religion of his boyhood, his belief in the innate nobility which 
birth confers, and his belief—most fatal thing of all—in his own 
strength. And, everything gone, he was to preserve, by a singular 
contradiction, a belief in his own superiority—an apparent persuasion, 
the shallow nature of which was shown by his testiness and eagerness 
to assert himself, that he was, by right of birth, as well as by gifts of 
nature, a leader of the world, dvaé avépav. 

I gave in a former number of T'rmpiz Bar (November 1870) some 
account of a writer whose early life had been also influenced by the 
dead,.and hopeless period which followed the Restoration. Alfred de 
Musset was the poet, one of the middle-class, moulded by these un- 
wholesome influences. Alfred de Vigny, one of the noblesse, was the 
poet whose boyhood passed amid the triumphs of the Empire. Both, 
therefore, represent distinct results of the Revolution. One more 
writer is wanting to complete the three who show most plainly how 
the times affected the thoughts of young men—Henry Murger, the son 
of the workingman. Of him we may, perhaps, speak at another oppor- 
tunity. Chateaubriand, Victor Hugo, and Lamartine, far greater men, 
were of stronger mould, and show in quite different ways the influence 
of the period in their works. . 

A few words on the writings of De Vigny. <A force de forger 
on devient forgeur. By dint of hard work De Vigny became a 
writer. Asa poet he is an imitator of every style which strikes him. 
This he cannot help, because originality does not belong to a second- 
class poet, Still, he is very far from those mediocre poetasters whom 
Horace and the columnz will not suffer to live. His conceptions and 
manner of treatment show an elevation of thought alone sufficient to 
raise him above the level of ordinary verse-writers, while the inflation 
of his style is a fault due to the efforts made to sustain his lofty flight. 
Thus, in his poem on Moses, he supposes the lawgiver and leader of 
the Israelites laden down and crushed beneath the burden of his 
task and the loneliness of his station, and praying for death as a 
deliverance. 

Again, in another of these early pieces, written before he was thirty, 
in his ‘ Eloa, the Sister of the Angels,’ he takes a subject worthy of 
Chateaubriand. It is of an angel formed of that divine tear shed 
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by Our Lord before the tomb of Lazarus. Her mission is to console 
the inconsolable, to love the afflicted. Among all the angels of 
heaven there is none who calls for her sympathy and love, because all 
are happy. Among the children of Adam there are many unhappy, 
but among the fallen angels are those more unhappy still; and the 
most unhappy of these, the most in need of her sympathy, is Lucifer 
himself. Him, not knowing who he is, she loves. Angel as she is, 
she isa woman. He drags her down with him :— 


“ Ol me conduisez vous, bel ange ?—Viens toujours. 
Tu paraissais si bon! Oh! qu’ai-je fait P—Un crime. 
Seras tu plus heureux, de moins, es tu content ?— 
Plus triste que jamais.—Qui done es tu?—Satan.” 


Later on he conceived the idea, never carried into execution, of 
writing a sequel to ‘ Eloa,’ called ‘Satan sauvé.’ The following are 
his notes : 


“The souls, in solitude and night, remember. They have not the distrac- 
tion and pleasure of action. The recollections of life, regret at not having 
seized and fixed the happiness which they desired, grief at not being able 
to comprehend eternity,—these are the punishments of fallen angels and 
lost souls. ‘ Give back,’ they say: 


“ « Give back, give back, our fragile forms again ; 
The heart that beat, the nerves that suffered pain ; 
Tear out the heart, and rack each quivering limb ; 
Still shall we suffer less. For face to face 
We and our thoughts sit in these shadows dim 
And know no change, nor gain a moment’s grace.’ 


“ Eloa had not spoken since her fall. She sat immovable in the eternal 
shade, like a precious stone which casts out its rays of light. The night 
was less profound since she came. The spirits passed and repassed near her, 
to see themselves by the light of her beauty, and their despair was calmed. 
A superior power prevented Satan from approaching her. He came and 
went around her like a wolf round a sheep. From time to time he rejoiced 
over the misfortunes of man. . . . Every time that more souls arrived Eloa 
wept. And one day, while her tears were flowing, Satan looked at her. He 
had ceased to take pleasure in evil. She sees him—speaks to him. He 
weeps. Eloa smiles and raises her finger to heaven, a gesture which one 
dares not make in that place : 


‘Listen!’ she cries. ‘It is the crash of worlds which fall in dust. 
. Time is no more—thou art saved.’” 


Later on De Vigny abandoned the early style, and turned to 
subjects of a more mundane order. The following is an example of 
his lightest style: 


“ Come, maiden, come with me to glide 
All alone o’er the sea: 
My lovely and portionless bride, 
I only with thee. 
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My bark dances light on the waters, 
Like a bird on the wing; 

See—see its bright flag and its sail; 

Think not that ’tis tiny and frail, 
For I am its king. 


“ Let the waters be stormy or still, 

We shall not sink beneath ; 

Let the winds rage around at their will, 
And threaten with death. 

The winds and the waves I defy, 
No longer then wait: 

No wall to imprison thee now: 

Not one to say nay to thy vow— 
None with us but Fate. 


“The land ?—It was made for the slave, 

And for toil, day and night ; 

But the sea, for the free and the brave 
Lies boundless and bright. 

Each wave has a secret of pleasure ; 
It whispers to me, 

‘Wilt be happy ? love ever, but only 

Fear not to be poor and be lonely— 
Dare, dare to be free  ” 


Let me be permitted one more extract, to show, if I can, one of the 
greatest ‘charms of De Vigny—a certain mannered simplicity, that 
studied artlessness, where yet the art is apparent and where it is not 
displeasing. It is a little piece on the well-known legend of ‘ Emma 
and Eginhard,’ where the pair, being surprised by day, find the snow 
has fallen in the night; and Emma, to save her lover, carries him 
herself across the snow. Charlemagne, risen before his usual time, 


witnesses the act of his daughter: 


* Ah! sweet it is, when all the boughs are black 

And the deep snow lies heavy on the ground, 

The legends of past days to summon back 
And bid old stories once again go round. 

To listen, while without the poplar only 
Lifts up long arms against a wintry sky, 

And on the tree the snow-robed raven lonely 
Stands balanced like the vane that hangs on high. 


«“ Two little feet upon the falling snow, 
Behind those windows where the monarch stands : 
He needs must look and yet fain would not know— 
He dreads the wrath of his own mighty hands. 
* % * * * 
Is it, then, Emma—fairest of his race ? 
But what the load so tenderly she bears ? 
Young Eginhard, whom in his child’s embrace 
Lying, not sleeping, morn caught unawares. 
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His arm was clasped around her ivory neck ; 
His lips were lying in her clustered hair, 
Save when they softly kissed that half-turned cheek, 
Or that white ermined shoulder, left half bare. 
He dared not breathe, although his heart would beat, 
That so her load be lightened; and he sighed 
To think of his own weight—but those dear feet, 
With his own hands shall they this night be dried. 
* * * * * 
A purple throne o’er which the standards swing, 
And on it Charlemagne; on either hand 
The golden hammers frown around the king ; 
And on the steps his peers in order stand. 
* * * * * i 
Both kneeling, hands clasped, on the ice-cold stone, 
Praying in silence, each in the other’s name, 
The children tremble, and before the throne, 
Grow pale with terror, and grow red with shame. 


Deep silence, icy silence, round them fell; 
Through his long locks once more young Eginhard 
Dared by a sideward look his love to tell, 
And breathe his heart in one last fond regard. 
And so the princess, weeping, waits her fate: 
Low-bowed, her fair head in her hands is laid ; 
Yet through her fingers, even while they wait, 
One last farewell of passion is conveyed. 


As the king looked, he smiled; but yet a tear 
Lent its own charm of pity to his brow; 
He called his bishop, ‘ Turpin, come thou near; 
Take these two children hence, and bless them now.’ 


Ah! sweet it is old stories to recall, 
The legends of that old world passed away : 
While the white snow enwraps and covers all, 
And trees hang out black branches to the day.” 


The work by which De Vigny is principally known to English 
readers is his romance of ‘Cinq Mars.’ It is so well known that 
nothing need be said of it, except to call attention to the entire 
incapacity of the writer to understand history. He constructs his 
own history without the smallest care as to whether the facts bear 
out his theory or not, and then bases his work upon it. He does 
thesame thing in his ‘ Vie Militaire, a work of much greater power, 
as I venture to think, than the ‘Cinq Mars,’ though its popularity is 
so much less. But in the ‘ Vie Militaire’ occurs a scene, which, if it be 
true, is one of the most remarkable on record, and, if it be false, is a 
fault in art of so deep a dye as almost to amount to crime. Napo- 
leon had not long been dead; the minds of men were dazzled by his 
greatness, and divided as to his virtues and vices. It was a time 
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when nothing ought to have been advanced which was not based 
upon fact; and every rule of courtesy to the fallen, of respect for the 
living, demanded that fiction, at least, should abstain from forging 
facts and conversations. And yet De Vigny puts into the mouth of 
an eyewitness a description of the meeting of Napoleon and the 
Pope. One of the Emperor’s pages, he tells us, was present, hidden 
behind a curtain. He tells how the Pope, a prisoner, was ushered 
in, and sat down, in silence. Napoleon began by addressing him 


in his softest and most gentle manner. He assures the Pope that he 


is not a prisoner; he begs him to believe in his orthodoxy, and the 
love he bears for the Church ; he promises assistance against the spirit 
of infidelity ; he offers him the Tuileries. 

“Ah! Holy Father,” he says, “arrange the Church as you will, 
and leave me war and politics. I should be your soldier. We would 
have our Councils, like Constantine and Charlemagne. I should open 
and close them. Into your hands I should place the true keys of the 
world, and as Our Lord has said, ‘I am come with a sword,’ I should 
keep the sword—only I should bring it back for your blessing after 
every success of our arms.” 

Then the Pope half lifts his head, and, gently sighing, murmurs, as 
if he was confiding his thoughts to a guardian angel— 

“ Comedian !” 

Napoleon sprang from his chair like a wounded tiger... . . The 
scene of his wrath and the torrent of his words are given with the 
highest dramatic art. When the stream of his threats ceased for a 
moment, the old man once more raised his head, softly murmuring— 

“'Tragedian !” 

And then follows De Vigny’s estimate of Napoleon’s character, put 
into Napoleon’s own mouth—a masterpiece of writing, but, unfor- 
tunately, without a word of truth in it. Had this scene been true 
there would be nothing like it in history. 

His carelessness as regards facts is illustrated, too, by his tragedy 
of ‘Chatterton.’ He had in his head one idea. A young man of 
genius, neglected by the world, commits suicide. He conceives the 
following story, which is tendered as a faithful dramatic representa- 
tion of Chatterton’s life and death. A rich London shopkeeper, so 
rich that thousands of workmen are in his pay and are employed in his 
factories, brutal and avaricious, cringing to his superiors, a bully to 
his inferiors, who has a young wife whom he habitually illtreats 
and neglects, lets lodgings and lives with his family, this tremen- 
dously rich merchant, in the little parlour behind the shop. One of 
the lodgers is Chatterton. A friend of the family, whose business it 
is to fire off sentiments of the tallest kind, who is only known as ‘ the 
Quaker,’ is perpetually in the back-shop also. Chatterton is on the 
point of starving. The young wife, Kitty Bell, who knows that he is 
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in distress and proud, feels for him. So great is her pity that it 
merges into love, all unknown by Chatterton, who has hardly ever 
taken any notice of her. Chatterton himself, all whose thoughts are , 
occupied by the idea of suicide, in revenge for the treatment of the 
world, moving on and off the stage a perturbed and unhealthy spirit, 
with the selfishness of his misery, imparts an air of pain and suffering 
to the whole play. He is the son of an old sea-captain, one of 
England’s naval heroes. He has been the boon-companion of a 
young circle of noble lords, former university friends, who find him 
out just as they are about to start on a foxhunt, presumably along 
Fleet Street and the Strand. The Lord Mayor offers him a post as 
one of hisfootmen. Chatterton rejects the offer in disdain, flies to his 
chamber, poisons himself, and when he dies the sympathetic spirit of 
Kitty Bell makes her die too. The impending suicide throws a gloom 
which is unbroken over the play, which, in spite of its ridiculous 
blunders, has many fine points. But the love of Kitty b «lis un- 
called for and out of place; it destroys the grouping, which ought to 
be round Chatterton alone. And, moreover, unless the author had 
taken care beforehand to let us know that Kitty Bell was in love with 
Chatterton, there is nothing in the play to show us any adequate cause 
for her violent passion and her sudden death. 

The English public steadfastly refuses to read French poetry; but 
there is no reason why they should not read the prose literature of 
France which precedes what it is the fashion to call the school of the 
Second Empire. And in Alfred de Vigny they may safely look for 
the writings of one whose elevation of thought kept him pure; who, 
if his thought had been grovelling and debased, would yet have 
been deterred from showing it to the world by that principle of honour 
which, as he tells us, is the religion of a noble. 

















Che Deceased Wife's Sister. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
sy SYDNEY MOSTYN. 


Cuarter XIII. 


I wap not received a line from my aunt, and had no notion whether 
she was living or dead. After what Celestine had told me I never 
dreamed of writing to her again. Still, I often recurred to my life at 
Ivy Lodge; for I found in the scenes of my childhood a pathos which 
made memory gracious and pleasant, in spite of the bitterness, depen- 
dence, and poverty that shadowed it. 

Meanwhile a new existence had been promised me. It was that of 
a mother. From the moment of the discovery I awaited my future 
with complicated and incommunicable emotions. I had the wildest 
waking dreams. Sometimes they were unutterably bitter, when J 
suffered myself to be possessed by doubts as to the duration of this exist- 
ence of love. I knew the frailty of the bond that kept me to him 
whom I had taught myself to call husband—a word which was always 
a misgiving. Should he ever deceive me, I thought, my child would 
grow up to curse me—I should be giving birth to one in whom would 
concentre all the unendurable scorn of an inexorable society ; and the 
sins or the thoughtlessness of the parents would have to be expiated 
by an innocent being, amidst the slings and arrows of that cruel condi- 
tion of life to which society condemns the offspring of its criminal 
members. At other times I welcomed the promise as a holy confir- 
mation of the bond which love had created between my husband and 
me. I thought that he would love my little one: and that, should 
his affection ever decay for me, it would be revived again in him by 
the innocence of the babe which would so truly symbolise the inno- 
cence of the mother’s love. But how poorly do I represent my 
feelings by my words! The deep, the mingled thoughts that took 
possession of my heart must for ever remain uninterpreted. And 
yet the predominant feeling was joy. Even when I wept in the 
trouble of my misgivings, I found myself looking with trustful eyes 
through the mist of my tears at the love, and the beauty, and the hope 
that were to come unto me with my babe. 

Thursday came, the day on which we had been invited to dinner by 
Sir Geoffry Hamlyn. I arrayed myself with the utmost care, with 
an eager solicitude to please. Though I had, as you know, found or 
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fancied a solid consolation for my want of charms, there were times 
when I keenly regretted the absence of beauty. The twisted pearls 
in my hair, my well-fitting pink satin dress, the handsome bracelets 
that illuminated my wrists, furnished me, as I surveyed myself in the 
tall cheval glass, with no compensation for my pale face, my thin 
arms, my small and scarcely graceful figure. But I did my best with 
the poor materials nature had given me to work upon; and imagined 
a reward for my pains by fancying I saw in Major Rivers’ glance at 
me an expression of admiration. 

We entered the carriage and were driven to Heathfield, Sir Geoffry 
Hamlyn’s seat. I had often passed it, and had as often envied the 
occupant of the massive old building, fronted and flanked by tall 
grand elms, from which the rooks cawed. 

We passed through a wide carriage drive, a part of which was made 
a tunnel of by the pendulous boughs of trees whose tops kissed ; and 
stopped before a large hall-door, led up to by a long flight of broad 
white steps. A footman in green and gold flung the heavy door 
wide open in response to the bewildering summons of the Major’s 
servant. We passed through a wide and lofty hall brilliantly lighted 
by gas at the extremity, and built irregularly in niches, in each of 
which stood a statue. 

We were shown into the drawing-room upstairs, a spacious but 
somewhat ostentatiously furnished chamber, occupying the breadth 
and two-thirds of the length of the éage. The room struck me as 
being too full of glass. Tall mirrors were inlet all round it; and the 
extensive chandelier made a confusion of crystal in the centre. The 
fire-screens were plate-glass ; there was an abundance of glass on the 
three mantlepieces ; the fenders, burnished into the brilliancy of glass, 
had each of them massive glass poles or bars running along the top. 
Yet I could not choose but admire. There was wondrous elegancy of 
taste exhibited in the dainty golden-veined papering—in the exquisite 
statues that filled the four corners of the room—in the finely-moulded 
cornices, the solid and luxurious cabinets, with their tops of creamy 
marble, their enamelled ornamentation not hidden but shadowed into 
greater beauty by flowers blushing out of vases which were sculp- 
tured with the delicacy of old Greek art. 

“Such a house as this,” I thought, ‘ must originally have belonged 
to a man worth more than three thousand a year. I suppose that 
Sir Geoffry has run through the best part of his fortune, ani has 
retired from his career of dissipation with just enough to support his 
name and his house.” 

We were the first “arrival.” The Baronet advanced to meet us, and 
received me with marked courtesy ; but as we shook hands the hall- 
bell pealed, and the sound of voices below told us that the best part 
of the guests had arrived. 
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The party invited numbered only eight. Sir Geoffry had told us 
this, and as the last of the guests arrived, I heard Major Rivers 
whisper to me with an accent of surprise, “There is not a single New- 
town face—excepting one—among them all!” 

First of the guests was a very stout old gentleman, whom I heard 
introduced as Lord Gover. He wore a black satin waistcoat cut so 
high as to make him resemble a clergyman, with his long limp white 
necktie. He was very red-faced, very important, refused to be seated, 
and strutted about with one coat-tail over his arm. He was accom- 
panied by his nephew, a lackadaisical youth with green eyes and pink 
cheeks. I found much secret entertainment in watching this young 
man. Like his uncle, he, too, refused to sit; he preferred attitudi- 
nising. He reminded me, as he leant with his elbow on the mantel- 
piece, and one thin leg crossing the other, of the picture to be seen 
sometimes prefacing Shenstone’s Works, representing that amiable 
poet mourning pensively over Ophelia’s urn. 

Then there were two Miss Harrisons: middle-aged and plain 
women, with bald partings and iron-grey curls writhing like galvanised 
sausages around their ears. In marked and highly effective contrast 
to these maidens was a girl, who, on entering the room, had been, with 
her mother, led up to Major Rivers and myself, and introduced by the 
Baronet. I judged her age to be about four or five-and-twenty. She 
was the handsomest woman I had ever seen. Her hair was a rich 
auburn, streaked with the burnished lines which hint rather than pro- 
claim the colouring of gold. She was most elaborately, but becom- 
ingly, dressed ; a succession of thick curls, twining round and round 
with snake-like subtlety of involution, crowning her superbly-shaped 
head. Her forehead was low but broad, and sculptured at the temples 
like marble. Her eyes were large and dark, full of that suffusion of 
delicate light which melts upon the object the eyes contemplate. Her 
mouth was small, the slightly curled upper lip betraying her lumi- 
nously transparent teeth. There was an habitual expression of 
archness on her face which even to a woman was full of animation. 
She was dressed in white silk. One large diamond gleamed in her 
hair, and her left wrist was clasped by a single bracelet of delicate 
Indian workmanship. Nothing could be simpler than her costume ; 
nothing more piquant by reason of its simplicity. 

Her mother was short, dumpy, and vulgar-looking. I was amazed 
at the caprice of nature in fashioning from such obviously coarse 
material so exquisite and lovely a shape. The old lady’s face was 
almost as red as Lord Gover’s. Her head was surmounted by two 
tall feathers, whose draggle-tailed aspect was irresistibly suggestive of 
their incapacity to dissemble the disgust they experienced in having 
to ned at all over so ungainly a form. She was dressed in yellow 
satin, trimmed with black lace, and on the fingers of her gloves I 
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could discern the outlines of a number of rings ornamenting or 
vulgarizing her fat hand. 

I had no opportunity to ask Major Rivers who these two were, for 
the girl had taken her seat by my side, her mother having been led 
‘to a chair at the other end of the room by the Sneak who I 
could see was evidently anxious to keep her as well in the background 
as her yellow satin would allow. The girl, who had been introduced 
to me as Miss Burgoyne, opened a conversation at once with a direct 
naive simplicity. But the few commonplace sentences that passed 
between us were soon cut short by the announcement of dinner. I 
was wondering whom the Baronet would give Mrs. Burgoyne to, and 
smiled as I saw him lead Lord Gover’s sentimental nephew up to 
her. He had never ceased staring at Miss Burgoyne from the 
moment she had entered the room; and if ever an insipid face 
looked a protest, his did as he led the old lady in yellow silk away. 
To Lord Gover were consigned the two Miss Harrisons; to Major 
Rivers Miss Burgoyne; and I was led down by Sir Geofiry. 

A pang at the sight of Major Rivers’ arm being clasped by his 
beautiful partner struck me pale. Keen was the momentary emotion 
of jealousy. But I made a vigorous effort to rally, and fairly suc- 
ceeded in acquiring my composure by the time I had entered the 
dining-room. 

Major Rivers sat nearly opposite to me. Shall I deny that I 
watched him with furtive eagerness ?—that every beautiful smile that 
his partner gave him, that every low modulated accent he uttered to 
her, tortured me as if a bared nerve had been touched? Sir Geoffry 
was assiduously polite: seemed to me to labour to engross my atten- 
tion, for he talked incessantly and invariably upon topics to which 
some sort of answer was expected from me, and which, therefore, forced 
me to listen. I asked him about Miss Burgoyne : I found myself 
eager to know all about her, and started the subject by supposing 
that Mrs. Burgoyne must be her stepmother. 

“What makes you think so, Mrs. Rivers?” he asked, with a smile. 

“T trace no resemblance between them,” I answered. 

“There is not much, I protest,’ he said. “ But, all the same, 
the old lady is Miss Burgoyne’s mother. She’s an honest soul, and 
has arrived at that age when some sins of taste may be forgiven. 
Do you admire the daughter ?” 

“Immensely, I think she is a most lovely girl.” 

“Theyehave only recently come to reside here,” he said. “But I 
have known them for some time. I daresay you are surprised at not 
seeing any of the good people of Newtown here. But your husband 
has told you, of course, that I am a somewhat eccentric-minded 
person ; and am not fond of doing unto my neighbours that which I 
should like them to do unto me.” : 
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I was too much occupied with my thoughts, suggested to me by 
him whom I was ever glancing at, to catch up the conversation 
quickly. So this subject died, and so did several others which he 
started. I have no doubt he thought me a most insipid partner, and 
probably wondered what in the world Major Rivers could have seen in 
me to provoke his love. He might have regretted that he had not, 
by a larger number of invitations, given himself a wider field for 
choice of a dinner companion. 

For myself, the more he talked with me the less I felt disposed to 
like him. The first distrust he had inspired found a fresh confirma- 
tion in his remarks, in his glances, in his smiles, in spite of his obvious 
efforts to treat me with all the politeness he was master of. Whether 
he read my distrust, I know not. The fresh rudeness of my Lorton 
life had not yet worn off, and I wanted still the sophistication to 
enable me to seem what I did not feel. But if he guessed the truth, 
he did not betray his discovery. 

Major Rivers did not seem conscious of my scrutiny. Perhaps he 
thought his conduct did not entitle him to criticism ; but jealousy 
supplied me with plenty of reasons for suspicion. When he caught 
my eye he would smile at me with a light nod. I was doubly glad of 
such tokens: firstly, because they helped to reassure me; secondly, 
because I would not, for the value of my love, have had him suspect 
that I was watching, and therefore doubting him. 

The gentlemen were not long in following us after we had returned 
to the drawing-room. ‘The short interval that occurred between our 
departure and their presence was filled for me by a conversation with 
Miss Burgoyne. As I had mounted the stairs she addressed me, and 
on gaining the drawing-room took a seat at my side. 

Her conversation was insipid. She had very little to say, although 
she said much. But her eyes were now more radiant; an exquisite 
colour dyed her cheeks, faint but pure as the reflection of a rose in 
water. There was one thing, however, that I detected in her at once: 
she was tainted with vulgarity. I had not noticed it before dinner, 
for our conversation had been very brief, and she had been, as I could 
now see, very much on her guard. But this nervousness of self- 
possession, if I may use the phrase, had worn off. She talked freely, 
and within this freedom I, as plainly as though it had been written 
in capitals, detected the existence of an emphatic, though still faint, 
element of vulgarity. It did not seem native, but rather acquired. 
I judged, and I think rightly, that with such beauty nature could 
hardly have failed to unite a refined and delicate mind; for her beauty 
was without a trace of coarseness, and her eyes seemed lighted with 
radiant pulsations of the purest sensibility. I therefore made up my 
mind that this vulgarity was acquired from constant intercourse with 
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her mother ; for it was precisely the sort of vulgarity that would be 
communicated by intercourse with common or coarse people. 

Her conversation was chiefly on the subject of dress. I noticed 
that whenever I made a remark to her that might demand a brisker 
intelligence than is wanted for admiring patterns, she looked at me 
vacantly, clearly not understanding me. Perfectly literal, she missed 
the broadest implication. “Yes” and “no” were intelligible terms 
enough to her ; she comprehended the full affirmative and negative. 
But “yes” or “no” uttered in irony set her wondering. 

I confess that I stared at the mother a good deal more than polite- 
ness justified. She sat alone, watching from an opposite side of the 
room the Miss Harrisons, who bobbed their noses together in confi- 
dential conversation. I noticed that she had a pair of grey, very keen 
intelligent eyes, which, though stationary for the moment on the two 
ladies, glanced for the most part to and fro with singular nimbleness 
of movement. On finding herself watched by me—I had an im- 
perturbable stare, owing to my constant reveries, which made me 
forgetful of my rudeness—she gave a jerk, and became instantly 
uneasy, fanning herself, putting on her gloves, already too much 
on, composing her dress, and stealing furtive glances with the in- 
sidiousness of monkey’s eyes, to see whether I was still watching 
her. 

When the gentlemen entered the room the Baronet, remarking 
the old lady to be alone, went up to her. Major Rivers came 
towards me. 

He seemed in high spirits. His eyes were agleam with merriment, 
and his whole face lighted up with a bright expression. I did not 
remember ever having seen him look better. Miss Burgoyne was 
still by my side, and the Major stood before us with his hands clasped 
behind him, chattering to us in his briskest mood. He was often very 
happy in his remarks ; but I noticed that his best sentences, obviously 
addressed at Miss Burgoyne, fell dead upon her. Shall I deny a 
secret exultation at this? I knew how highly he professed to rate 
intellect in women, and believed that it would need a very transcen- 
dent order of beauty to compensate him for inanity. Once I caught 
his eye after he had made a remark at which I had laughed, and which 
Miss Burgoyne recognised only with a most meaningless smile; I 
fancied I traced a satirical gleam in it, and rejoiced at the criticism 
suggested by the satire. 

Lord Gover’s nephew hung a good deal about Miss Burgoyne 
staring at her incessantly, without courage enough to do anything 
more. She did not, I believe, deign hima glance. I wanted to have 
a chat with the Major to ascertain more of the young lady; and I 
found an opportunity by the Baronet coming up to her and begging 
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her to sing. After some little hesitation she consented, and he led 
her to the piano. 

“ Who is Miss Burgoyne ?” I asked. 

“T have no notion,” answered Major Rivers, who had taken a seat 
at my side. 

“ Have you never met them before ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ And yet Sir Geoffry tells me they reside in Newtown.” 

“Indeed!” he exclaimed, with an air of interest which, if it 
piqued me, at least proved that his confession of ignorance was 
honest. 

“T do not suppose,” I said, “that Sir Geoffry is paying his addresses 
to her. I have seen nothing to hint such a conclusion in either 
his or her conduct.” 

“Perhaps she is paying her addresses to him through the old lady 
in yellow,” said the Major, drily. 

“T don’t think so. There is an indifference for each other between 
them which is most decidedly not feigned. If there was love on 
either side some token of it would be given. But I have watched 
them both narrowly, and discern nothing.” 

At this moment the piano was struck, and Miss Burgoyne com- 
menced to sing. She had very little voice, but that little she handled 
gracefully, and fitted it, too, to a song that might have been written 
for her. On its being concluded, Major Rivers went over to her 
whilst she still remained at the piano, and I could see thanked her. 
The Baronet, who had stood by her side during the song, left the piano 
and seated himself close to me. He asked me if I did not think the 
song pretty, and I answered “ Yes.” Did I not think it heightened by 
the singer? ‘“ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Ladies,” he said, “are slow to acknowledge each other's per- 
fections. I applaud your candour, Mrs. Rivers, which allows Miss 
Burgoyne the possession of so much beauty.” 

“| think her so beautiful, Sir Geoffry,” I answered, “that Iam lost 
in amazement to find her without a husband.” 

He gave a peculiar smile as he answered, “She is poor.” 

“Poor, do you call her, with such a wealth of beauty ?” 

“ Besides,” he continued, “husbands are not so easily picked up 
nowadays. As a species, they are decaying in this country.” 

“But how is it that you can remain so unimpressionable to such 
beauty ?” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, sentimentally ; “if an emotion be wanting do 
not seek to inquire the cause of its absence. It is Rochefoucauld— 
you have read Rochefoucauld ? No!—and with your love of honest 
cynicism too! Read him, Mrs. Rivers—read him if you want to know 
how to sublimate cynicism into the most cultivated truth: it is this 
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great man who says that there is in the human heart ‘il y a dans le 
coeur humain une génération des sentiments perpétuelle; en sort que’ 
—to the end that the ruin of one always ends in the establishment of 
another; ‘font toujours l’établissement dune autre. Well, Mrs. 
Rivers, a new sentiment has been established in me—admiration ; but 
at the sacrifice of another sentiment—love. I am not unimpression- 
able, as you think me. Beauty—such as Miss Burgoyne’s—forces one 
into admiration, but not into love.” 

“T think,” I retorted, “that I can cap your cynic’s sentiment with 
a better remark of a greater man—Bossuet: ‘ Les passions ont une 
infinité qui se fiche de ne pouvoir étre assouvie; which means, that 
there is so much metaphysical gluttony in the heart, that so far from 
one passion destroying the other, they are likely to be reciprocally 
quickened by the mingling of their impulses. Therefore, if you admire 
you must love; for love grows out of admiration, and the soil 
strengthens the roots.” 

“Too deep—too deep, Mrs. Rivers!” said Sir Geoffry, laughingly 
shaking his head. “But it is my own fault: and I will show you 
how I mean to expiate it.” 

. He left my side and advanced to the piano. Miss Burgoyne still 

kept her seat, and Major Rivers still held his place at her side. I did 
not hear the proposition of the Baronet, but I saw by the Major’s 
gestures that he declined it. The Baronet insisted—the Major 
refused ; presently Miss Burgoyne looked up into the Major’s face 
with a smile which sent a chill through my blood. The Major seemed 
to waver: the Baronet tapped him on the back, and Miss Burgoyne, 
after turning over a porttolio of music, took out a piece which she 
opened. The Baronet looked over his shoulder at me with a smile 
and a nod: then crossed to the other side of the piano. I guessed 
that the Major had been asked to sing. Miss Burgoyne commenced a 
duet; and in a few moments their voices mingled. 

The Baronet eyed me fugitively during the progress of this duet. 
When our glances met I read a strange exultant expression in his 
gaze. 

The duet was hardly concluded when a servant entered the room 
hastily, stopped, and by a gesture indicated his desire to address the 
Baronet. Sir Geoffry crossed to where he stood: the man whispered, 
and, with a look of concern on his face, Sir Geoffry ran to Major Rivers 
and spoke to him. I saw Major Rivers give a great start ; and hastily 
rising, I went forward to hear the purport of this whispering. 

“Charlie” (it was his child’s name) “has been seized with convul- 
sions,” he exclaimed, hoarsely. “Come.” 

He took me by the arm, and addressing a few hasty words of 
apology to Sir Geoffry, hastened with me downstairs. I felt fearfully 
agitated. A servant held out my cloak to me as I passed, and I 
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slipped it on as I hurried through the open door. Our carriage was 
waiting—having driven the servant who brought the news to Heath- 


field. Sir Geoffry, with many murmurs of condolence, handed me in. 
Major Rivers leaped after me. 


“ Off!” he shouted. 

The coachman touched the horses, and we drove rapidly home. 

Not a word passed between us as we swept along. Major Rivers, 
with folded arms and knitted brows, seemed preparing himself to hear 
the worst. 

Chester House was soon reached. The rattling of wheels had 
announced our approach: servants stood at the door awaiting our 
arrival. I hastened after the Major, who hurriedly mounted the steps. 

“ My boy!” he exclaimed, looking round him. “How is he?” 

I saw Celestine running down the stairs as he spoke. Her face 
wore a terrified and piteous expression. She had overheard his 
question, and came forward wailing— 

“ He is dead, monsieur—he is dead.” 

“Great God!” cried the Major, staggering, and falling against the 
wall of the passage, with his face buried in his hands. 


Cuapter XIY. 


I nan—I flew upstairs. I imagined that the announcement of 
Celestine might have been made premature by her alarm. I hastened 
along the corridor, and turned the handle of the door of the night 
nursery. 

A tall figure stood by the small bedstead near the window. A 
night-light and a candle diffused a faint but sufficient glare through 
the large apartment. I approached the figure, and perceived that it 
was Dr. Jacobson, a practitioner whom the servants had summoned, 
probably not finding Major Rivers’ medical attendant at home. 

“Tt is all over, ma’am,” he said, bowing to me, and speaking in a 
deep bass voice. “The attack was shockingly sudden.” 

The little creature lay on his back. Only his head was visible. 
He was wrapt up in clothing, and the hot bath into which he had 
been plunged still smoked at the foot of the bed. The features were 
calm, and full of the sad helplessness of death and babyhood. I stood 
watching him. The great tears blinded my eyes, for the first pang 
of horror at the unexpectedness of the death had passed away, and 
I could weep. My festive apparel made the scene more terrible. 
I abhorred my gleaming dress, my flashing gems; I felt that I had 
no right to them: to me belonged rather the sable costume of woe! 
Heaven had struck at the mockery of my assumption by the bitterest, 
the most painful irony of contrast. 
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Major Rivers entered the room. He ran at once to the bedside, 
stared with an appalling expression of eagerness in his eyes into the 
child’s rigid face, then with a cry exclaimed : 

“God! it is true—he is dead! My boy—my little boy!” His 
form for the moment seemed convulsed with anguish. I approached 


him to take his hand, but he broke away from me and addressed the 
doctor : 


“ How was it you could not save him ?” 

“Sir,” responded the doctor, “I did all that could be done. But I 
was called in too late. The fit was strong; the remedies took time, 
and time was valuable.” 


The Major looked at the body, then turned again furiously upon the 
doctor. 
“ You talk of time—was it a question of time or skill ?” 


“Of both,’ responded the doctor, without exhibiting the least 
resentment in his tone. 


“But skill should have conquered time.” 

‘“‘ Your child had no constitution to withstand the attack. He was 
extremely delicate. I suspect the existence of internal disorders as 
co-operating in rendering the attack so rapidly fatal.” 

The Major knelt by the bed, partially bared the child’s breast, and 
commenced rubbing its arms with a half-mad air. I should never have 
deemed him capable of such anguish as he betrayed. The doctor 
watched him with a face full of pity, 1 drew near and spoke in low 
accents. He took no notice of me. He muttered to the child as if 
talking to him, then suddenly leaping to his feet, exclaimed : 

“T was laughing and singing when he was in agony! My voice 
drowned his cry—his death-cry—or I should have heard it. What a 
wretch I am made by this dress! And you,” turning to me, with fierce 
impatience, “tear off that clothing! It gives you an air of rejoicing 
which is horrible.” 

I mechanically obeyed, took off my bracelets, my earrings, my neck- 
lace, my gloves. He fixed a vacant stare upon me, and then began in 
a moaning voice to bewail his loss. I slipped from the room, rapidly 
changed my dress, took the pearls from my hair, and returned. But 
he was gone. Celestine stood by the little body, sobbing aloud. The 
doctor was gathering up his hat and stick. He muttered a few words 
of consolation, told me to see to my husband, and left the room. 

I hastily went downstairs, expecting to find the Major in his library. 
T found him there. A small light burned upon the table, and he was 
staring at it. 

I entered noiselessly, kissed him—he did not move—and stood by 
his side. I hardly knew how to act; but my duty was to be near 
him, to comfort, to soothe him if I could. He looked at me after a 
few minutes, peered into my face, and said : 
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“ How is it you are not crying ?” 

“ You do not see my face, or you would trace the presence of bitter 
tears.” 

“ But he is not your child—you cannot feel.” 

“ He is your child, and therefore mine. Do not make my sorrow 
torturing by saying I cannot feel.” 

“Ts this a visitation ?” he muttered gloomily. ‘ Has my innocent, 
my beautiful boy, been made to expiate my fatuity ? But that would 
be revenge: and what has been my wrong that it deserves this 
punishment ?” 

There was a silence. He broke forth presently : 

“ You do not think that because I had not my boy always with me 
I did not love him? I tell you he was the warm blood in my 
heart ; now that he is dead my heart will become cold. I prided my- 
self upon him. He typified and perpetuated for me the most sacred 
sentiment of my life. He was my heir—my honourable heir. He 
would have carried my name and my fortune with him into the future. 
Now he is dead. His mother is dead also. Great God! what wretch 
am I that I should be made to suffer like this ?” 

Another silence. I heard the beating of my heart. He spoke 
again : 

Now that he is lost to me I feel his preciousness. I boast my 
judgment! What a fool am I! Is my reason weak like other suffering 
imbeciles, that I should learn experience only at the cost of my joys ? 
Why did I not prize him more highly when I had him—look to him 
with the solicitude which his frail form and helplessness demanded ? 
Did you do your duty ?” 

“God knows,” I answered. 

“You did. You were more attentive towards him than I. My 
misery shall not make me unjust. Help me to my room, Maggie. 
Let me lean upon your arm—so.” 

* * * * * 

My grief at the loss of little Charlie was very great. Recurring to 
it at this distance of time, I find it dwarfed by my greater troubles, 
which stand out upon the plain of the past years with pyramidical 
bulk and shrink their surroundings into littleness. But I had been 
truly fond of my little nephew. My affection for him was created by 
the many associations with which life had invested him. Yet he was 
never a loveable child. Born sickly, he never grew in strength. Up 
to the very last his sluggishness, his inactivity, were as striking to me 
as when he was first put into my arms at Ivy Lodge. I had always 
a presentiment that he would not live long ; sometimes imagined that 
if he succeeded in bridging over the weakness of his infancy his sick- 
liness would turn to consumption. He was wanting in all the little 
erdearing practices of babyhood. He was seldom to be coaxed or 
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tickled into a smile: would ery with a weird, hollow, wailing accent, 
and seemed wholly incapable of recognising even those who were 
always with him. 

His death was a great shock to Major Rivers. I had always 
accredited him with sufficient sensibility to feel acutely such a 
bereavement as this; but I had no idea that he was capable of ex- 
periencing such poignant distress as he manifested for many days 
after the death of his child. 

In his paroxysm of grief you have heard the remarks he let fall. 
These remarks coiled around my heart with a sense of fire. One 
remark of his was this: “Has my innocent, my beautiful boy, been 
made to expiate my fatuity?” His fatwity! What, I asked myself, 
had been his fatuity? My heart, ever prone to suspicion where my 
liveliest emotions were concerned, made answer. In what had he 
been fatuous? In his love for me; in his alliance with me; in 
allowing, at the expiration of so brief a period, another to usurp that 
throne of his heart to which the dead had still the most rightful 
claim by virtue of a loving and beautiful memory ? 

All my eager passionate instincts pointed towards this conclusion ; 
all my mad hopes, my resolute aspirations, refused to accept the 
inference. 

I thought I would watch him closely. I would accept his moods, 
his language, in all their literalness, and closely analyse them in 
secret. But the resolution was no sooner taken than my judgment 
condemned it. ‘‘ Be cautious,” it whispered. “ Love is here the critic, 
and animated by fear it will o’erleap itself. Consider the unreason- 
ableness of all the passions generated by love—of jealousy, which 
makes the meat it feeds on; of distrust, which starts at shadows; of 
hope, which lives on imagination. Erect not your own love as the 
standard of his conduct, or disappointment will break your heart. 
Seek not to analyse ; you will bare the skeleton, but miss the spirit. 
Have faith. This is God’s gift to the virtuous loving heart. Distrust 
may precipitate the issue you dread ; but confidence may bridge the 
chasm.” 

“*Meeckness,” then I said, grasping at an opposite extreme, “ shall 
enfold me. I will be patient, trustful. Nature shall work out her 
own ends; I will neither inquire nor fear.” 

Vain resolves! Had I been a teGau wire, recognition might have 
been practicable, for the chief dangers I dreaded would have been 
obviated. But I was no wife. The link that connected us was forged 
of sand. Love made a dream of the union; and I fancied my lover 
bound to me in a circle of steel. But my senses saw the truth, and 
the truth was comfortless—too comfortless to fortify my hopes with 
resolutions of meekness and faith. 

But though Major Rivers had repulsed me once during that night 
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of death, and though he had let fall words that scorched my heart, 
the following day renewed in him a semblance at least of his old feel- 
ings towards me, and I easily accounted for the absence of his usual 
warmth by believing his love to be tempered by grief. 

He talked incessantly of his child. He had built many secret 
hopes upon him, many more than I could possibly infer from his treat- 
ment of him whilst it lived. He had no narrow ambition, he said, no 
petty conceptions of his future, such as it might have been had he 
been perpetuated in his son; but he inherited an honourable name, 
and could wish to have had it transmitted; he had plotted, too, for 
the aggrandisement of his name by the union of his son with the 
daughter of a noble family; he wanted his son to have lived, because 
in him he would have created a realisation of many a singular theory. 
His conversation about the dead was all in this strain, and I could 
hardly help remarking, though I forbore to mention, the inconsis- 
tency of a mind which, having professed the greatest contempt for the 
ambitions and desires of men, could yet avow wishes which might 
easily have inspired the meanest amongst those he condemned. 

I was glad to hear his sentiments, however ; they filled me with 
hope. I was soon to become a mother, and my child would certainly 
become to the father all that he had hoped to find in the child of my 
sister. My dream went further. A natural pride led me to expect 
the gift of a babe more captivating, more promising, than the poor 
little creature that had been snatched from us; I prayed at least for 
a beautiful babe, that the very force of contrast might renew in the 
Major’s heart the warmth which he declared the death of his child 
had extinguished. 

“T may yet,” I sometimes exclaimed in the exultation of hope, “ be 
the mother of a boy who shall so confirm my husband’s love for me 
as to put to flight for ever the sad, the wretched, the undeterminable 
dread that perpetually haunts me. He shall inherit his father’s 
name; he shall realize for his father the grandest dreams that inspire 
him.” At such moments I felt joyous and hopeful, and my reveries 
were always concluded by an earnest appeal to God to grant me the 
babe whose idea made a radiance in my heart. 

About a month after the death of poor Charlie Major Rivers asked 
me to accompany him to the graveyard, in which reposed the remains 
of his boy. I consented. The cemetery lay about a mile from 
Chester House, and the road to it was a favourite walk of mine. It 
was evening when we started. The air was calm; the sky serene, 
limpid, deep, and laden with young stars; a curled moon was sinking 
in the west, as if it had not yet power enough to hold its own distant 
flight against the fervid attraction of the sun. I had noted the going- 
down of the sun, and was struck with the fierce redness that followed 
its disappearance. It was portentous. ‘A great battle,” I had said 
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to the Major, “has been fought in heaven. Look how the flooring of 
the sky is stained with blood.” He had answered, “Another will 
follow, for there will be a storm to-night.” 

We walked slowly along. A deep silence prevailed; still, as I 
listened, I seemed to hear the low far-off moaning of the great city 
that lay a dozen miles away from us. The Major was meditative. I 
strove to engage him in conversation, but he answered only in mono- 
syllables. I persevered, but his sharper ayes and noes cautioned me 
that he preferred his own thoughts to mine, and might consider me 
an intruder. I too relapsed into silence. His moodiness was con- 
tagious; but it became melancholy in me. I contrasted this walk 
with the walk I had taken with him on the day when he had come 
to Ivy Lodge, determined to accept no refusal from me. I was willing 
to pardon much to his grief, but the contrast was too sharp not to 
make me perceive that his love for me was not then as it had 
been. 

We approached the cemetery and entered it. Some sinuous paths 
conducted us to the little grave, guarded by rails. ach side of the 
marble slab was surmounted by a dove, and a cross with a glory over- 
shadowed the simple inscription. The Major leaned moodily upon 
the railing, with his eyes fixed on the narrow mound ; I seated myself 
upon the edge of an adjacent tomb, and watched him. Presently he 
said, without turning to me: 


“They have written here, ‘I am the Resurrection and the Life;’ 
what does that mean ?” 

“Tt means,” I answered, “that you will meet your boy in heaven.” 

“In heaven!” he exclaimed, with a bitterly sarcastic accent, but 


without turning his head. ‘“ What do you mean by heaven? Where 
is heaven ?” 


“Heaven is where God is.” 

“And am I to believe that my boy is gone to heaven?” he said, 
querulously. 

“ Assuredly,” 

A silence. Then he burst forth, but without changing his at- 
titude : 

“Why am I not told by you that heaven is an illustration of our 
folly : the folly of hope, born of a miserable selfishness—the folly of 
such a hope as mine; of which the fruition is a narrow piece of 
mould, upon which you shall not grow grass enough to feed a sheep? 
Heaven !—what do you know of it?” confronting me. 

“TI know of it by a faith which is greater than knowledge.” 

“Do you?” he exclaimed, almost sneeringly. “Idoubtit. I hear 
much of this faith ; but how is it that it is only applicable to heaven ? 
It is refused on earth. A man who talks of faith in science is locked 


up in an asylum. Pah! I tell you what your faith docs for you: 
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it gives you spiritualism—it gives you priests and professors, who grow 
fat on diseased minds like worms on rotten bodies—it damps the 
surface of the world with blood—fills the air with lies: condemns 
honesty for wanting cant, but does not prove by so much as a rational 
conjecture that the people who lie about us here will ever taste life 
again unless in the form of a flower, a weed, an insect: and that 
knowledge you owe to science, which ignores faith.” 

He spoke vehemently—gesticulated wildly with his arm. I rose, 
terrified and shocked. Never before had I heard from him so appal- 
ling a confession of his heathenism. From fragmentary utterances I 
had failed to collect the whole truth; and this revelation was made 
peculiarly awful by the solemnity of the place in which it was uttered. 
I think my horror must have been strongly portrayed in my face, for 
he suddenly exclaimed : 

“Come, let us leave this place. My trouble lies buried here ; I had 
hoped to find peace beside it, instead of which I am tortured by 
thought.” 

He gave a lingering look at his child’s grave, and led the way out 
of the cemetery. I did not dare trust myself to speak to him just 
then. I feared that the horrified feeling he had given rise to in my 
heart would be betrayed by my voice. I did not wish it to meet his 
ear. The dangerous position I occupied made me very vigilant. My 
love of candour, my honesty—once fearless enough—were decaying 
in the eagerness to keep him. I could comprehend to what subtle 
arts a woman will descend to preserve the flame of love that flittered 
in her lover’s breast from extinction. And must I confess that, though 
I abhorred his sentiments, I was incapable of loving him less ? 

“T have shocked you, I can see, by my sentiments,” he presently 
said, turning and fixing a keen eye on me. 

“T am pained,” I answered, “to see you so determinedly root 
from your heart the only hope that can make this world at any season 
endurable—the hope of a better life.” 

“This world! How you pious people abuse this world! Why not 
abuse yourselves? You are the cause of the misery you detest, and 
from which you all profess yourselves so anxious to flee. Mind, I 
only say ‘profess.’ I think piety is in its heart more of a worldling 
than scepticism.” 

‘Do you think that we are the cause of all the misery we see? I 
don’t. The child knows better than that, when it cries on being born. 
To many—to most of us—the one great evil of life is death. Are we 
the cause of death ?” 

“ But,” he exclaimed, “piety talks of death as something worth 
living for. Piety does not recognise death as an evil. Search the 
Fathers and the poets, and see the fine names piety has given death 
to make it appear the one glorious consequence of time !” 
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“They speak of our own deaths—not the deaths of our friends, 
wives, or children.” 

He was silent—ready, I knew, indeed, to oppose me with a flood of 
declamation—but silent in a sudden access of emotion. I did not 
press the conversation. I was tov wise to hope to achieve a victory, 
and feared the topic too much to attempt a conquest. 

Suddenly, at the bend of the road, we came upon a group of persons 
walking towards us. My eye detected Miss Burgoyne at once. With 
her were Sir Geoffry and Mrs. Burgoyne. As we encountered them 
I glanced instinctively at Major Rivers. A slight flush had mantled 
his cheeks, and I noticed a look of eagerness in his eyes which was 
certainly not there half a minute before. 

During the month that had elapsed since the child’s death, I had 
only seen Sir Geoflry once. Miss Burgoyne I had not set eyes on. 
Whether Major Rivers had met her I knew not; but I observed that 
he saluted her with a certain familiarity of manner which he would 
scarcely have exhibited had he been addressing a lady for the second 
time of their acquaintance only. 

Miss Burgoyne greeted me with marked politeness, expressed how 
deeply she sympathised with me in the bereavement we had sustained, _ 
and added, “ that although the period of our acquaintance was so very 
short, and our intimacy so very slight, she would have been only too 
pleased to have called long since, had not she and her mother feared 
that a visit at such a time of sorrow might have proved unseasonable.” 

I thought that she looked very beautiful. She wore a piquant 
little hat and a green feather, which stood out in pretty relief against 
the groundwork of her tastefully-dressed shining hair. Her sym- 
metrical figure was well exhibited by a tight- fitting boddice. Her 
mother shook hands with me, but kept well in the background. She 
seemed to have a decided objection to talking; her monosyllabic 
replies made me think at first that she was bad-tempered, but I ought 
to have understood at once the interpretation of her face, whose 
suggestion of vulgarity made her taciturnity a compliment to her 
judgment. 

We stood for some moments where we met, talking. Sir Geoffry 
had come over to me, and had commenced an explanation—in « 
half apologetic manner, I thought—of his being in the society of 
Miss Burgoyne. He was taking a stroll, he said, when he had met 
them. He was walking in an opposite direction, but had been asked 
to join them. What could he do? To refuse a lady, and that lady a 
very pretty girl, any request she might think fit to make, was altogether 
out of the question. 

“You wonder,” he continued in a laughing manner, but still in a 
low voice, “ why I enter into such unnecessary particulars? But I do 
not forget the conversation I had with you on that evening when I 
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had the pleasure of mecting you at my house. I told you I was not 
in love with Miss Burgoyne, though I greatly admired her. I should 
be sorry that any accidental circumstance, such as this meeting, should 
cause you to question the truth of my assurance. Since I commenced 
with being candid with you, Mrs. Rivers, I must certainly endeavocr 
to appear at least consistent in your eyes.” 

“Your explanation is quite unnecessary,” I answered. “It is true 
that I am country-bred, but I am not quite so bucolic as to convict a 
man of being in love with a lady because I happen to meet him out 
walking with her and her mother! But in your efforts to disarm 
suspicion you create suspicion. If you continue telling me that you 
are not in love with Miss Burgoyne, I shall begin to make up my 
mind that you are. Who is Miss Burgoyne,” I added, glancing at 
her as she stood talking with Major Rivers some yards away from me, 
“that you should be so studious to remove any impression that you 
are in love with her?” 

He was about to make some reply, when he was interrupted by 
Major Rivers calling : 

“Maggie, the storm that I told you was brewing will be upon us 
shortly.” 

Tt was quite true; the north was laden with heavy murky clouds, 
and the coldness of coming rain and keen winds could be tasted in the 
air. I saw the Major address Mrs. Burgoyne, and then walking 
towards us, said to Sir Geoffry : 

“T have been telling Miss Burgoyne that the rain will catch her 
ere she can reach her home. My house is nearer than yours, and it 
= , accepted by the ladies as a temporary asylum. Shall we 
walk ?” 

The question was responded to by a general movement. Major 
Rivers again approached Miss Burgoyne and her mother. The Baronet 
kept close to me. We led the way. I fancied that there was some 
design in this. I was anxious to fall behind, for my jealousy, fiercely 
aroused, made me eager to have Major Rivers and Miss Burgoyne 
before me, that I might watch their movements. But this design was 
made impracticable by Sir Geoffry, who maintained a good even pace, 
under pretence of reaching shelter before the rain came on, and who 
kept up a brisk talk, so that I was obliged to remain by his side in 
order to hear what he said. 


Cuartzer XV. 


Ir was half-past seven when we gained Chester House. We were barely 
in time. As the servant admitted us a vivid flash of lightning, fol- 
lowed by a roar of thunder, proclaimed that the storm had commenced. 

We had left the others some distance behind. They came running 
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towards us now, and entered the hall breathless, Miss Burgoyne 
making a shrill music with a merry peal of laughter as she shook the 
wet from her jacket. 

In spite of the jealousy that had kept me troubled during the walk 
home, my pride made me resolute to seem as polite and cordial in my 
own house as I could. Not for the world, I thought, would I allow 
Major Rivers to discern in me the least discomposure at his marked 
attention to Miss Burgoyne. Whatever may be my secret feelings, 
he shall at least think that he has not taken to himself a jealous com- 
panion. My very indifference may perhaps pique him into a return of 
his old love for me. I therefore determined that I would be blind to 
everything that might happen. I would make him understand that 
I would not even condescend to doubt him. My confidence in him, I 
resolved, should enable him clearly to see at what a high estimate I 
rated my own claims upon him—how incapable I was of believing 
that there was any woman in this world likely to usurp even for a 
moment the seat of royalty I occupied in his heart. My experience 
had commenced to teach me that you are generally esteemed accord- 
ing to the value you place upon yourself. 

Conformably with my resolution, I began by telling Mrs. and 
Miss Burgoyne that now they were in Chester House there they must 
remain for the evening. Mrs. Burgoyne at first declined, glancing, I 
thought a little uneasily, at her daughter. ‘You shall remain, indeed,” 
T exclaimed. “The storm may clear up, it is true; but you will find 
me more relentless.” The girl did not need much entreaty, and in a 
short time I conducted both ladies upstairs, after having received a 
half-wondering, half-gratified smile from Major Rivers. 

T had left the Baronet to the civilities of the Major. The dislike I 
had first experienced for the man I found to be strengthened every 
time he addressed himself to me. I had no wish for his society 
during the evening, and, by confining myself wholly to the Burgoynes, 
hoped that in my efforts to induce them to remain he would find an 
excuse for my neglect of him. 

I could not help noticing, as I led the way upstairs, how very in- 
quisitively both the mother and daughter eyed the house. I do not 
believe that a more careful scrutiny could have been bestowed upon it 
by people wishing to purchase the lease of it for their own occupation. 
Miss Burgoyne expressed herself enraptured with my bedroom. 
Everything was a “duck.” How cordially she loved mahogany French 
bedsteads ! How she envied me the possession of that splendid ward- 
robe! She became wonderfully loquacious as she stood before the 
looking-glass arranging her hair, and turning her head ever and anon 
in the direction of the various pieces of furniture which she extolled. 
The old lady treated what she saw in a more cautious manner. She 
walked about inspecting the furniture with the air of a broker's wife 
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ata sale; but the sentiments it inspired she kept to herself, seldom 
saying more than, “ This is very beautiful !” 

As I sat watching them from a chair near the toilet table, I found 
myself incessantly speculating as to whom they might be. If at first 
sight I had detected no resemblance between the mother and daughter, 
a further examination convinced me that such dissimilarity of face and 
manners as subsisted between these two might have been held impos- 
sible had they been actually mother and daughter. ‘“Conceding,” I 
reflected, “ that she is like her father, there would be surely something 
of the mother in her expressioa—her accent—her smile. There is 
literally nothing.” At times I fancied that Miss Burgoyne seemed to 
be conscious that I was watching her. At such moments she would 
abruptly pause in her conversation—give me a glance that set me 
wondering at its keenness, remembering the young beautiful eyes from 
which it came. She would then look in the direction of her mother, 
and afterwards resume her talk with the same abruptness that charac- 
terised its cessation. 

We went downstairs. Sir Geoffry was with the Major in the apart- 
ment in which we had left him. The Baronet had taken possession 
of an easy-chair, and was lounging in it as we entered with the air of 
a man who has made up his mind to remain where he is. He said to 
me as he rose, and with an easy manner placed a chair for me: 

‘Major Rivers has been polite enough to ask me to remain. The 
pleasure that I feel in your society, Mrs. Rivers, makes me insensible 
to the fact that the invitation came from him and not from you.” 

I saw that he had noticed my omission, and as I felt nothing could 
be said under the circumstances, I remained silent, looking in the 
direction of the others with an air of interest that I might appear half 
unconscious of the purport of his remark. 

It is not my intention to dwell closely on the particulars of this 
_ memorable evening. ‘Though in my character of hostess, which de- 
manded the exercise of my general attention, I had hoped at first to 
find an excuse for averting the Baronet’s persistent civilities, I soon 
discovered that he was not to be got rid of. I will not scruple to 
confess that I felt awkward and embarrassed, for his politeness was 
demonstrative enough to make me feel thoroughly uncomfortable. 
The worst of it was, I could see no means of escape. Major Rivers 
and Miss Burgoyne sat at one end of the rcom conversing ; near 
them reclined Mrs. Burgoyne in a luxurious armchair, her attitude 
full of vulgar abandon. Across the room I endeavoured to engage 
this person in a conversation, intending, should I succeed, to remove 
myself to her side. I might as well have hoped to interest the chair 
on which she sat by telling it my troubles. 

Sometimes I caught Miss Burgoyne looking at me. There was a 
quiet smile upon her lips at such moments, and I seemed to find an 
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expression of victory in it. But why this construction? Over whom, 
over what, was she smiling her victory? Great heaven! I knew not. 
I could only doubt and tremble. 

Major Rivers hardly seemed to notice me. My injured pride sternly 
forbade me to look at him, lest he should imagine I was watching 
him. Yet, again and again, a furtive glance in his direction would 
escape me; and almost always, when my eye lighted on him, I found 
him with his gaze fixed upon Miss Burgoyne’s animated features, with 
a look of admiration in his face which he either could not or would not 
dissemble. 

The storm had subsided. The distant moan of thunder proclaimed 
the departure of the tempest. But the rain hissed upon the ground 
outside, and a high wind yelled and shrieked with a wild exultation 
around the house. 

Slowly but surely I found my resolution to be easy, unconcerned, 
courteous, dying within me. The impracticability of my first deter- 
mination grew more and more certain. In vain I struggled to banish, 
or at least calm, my apprehensions; in vain I laboured to give my 
attention to the persistent chatter of Sir Geoffry. All my thoughts 
would concentre, in spite of me, upon the unendurable position I 
was being made to assume by Major Rivers’ marked conduct towards 
Miss Burgoyne. 3t was not only my jealousy now that was fast 
remastering me. I was growing possessed of the keenest feeling of 
humiliation. I fancied that those who were present would witness, in 
Major Rivers’ unconcern, the recognition at last of my proper claims 
upon him. I was being made to assume, in their eyes, the attitude of 
a mistress of whom the lover was wearied. How tolerable this might 
have appeared to me as his wife I can guess; how intolerable it was 
to me as his wife only in honour I am reminded by recalling, as I 
write, the feelings that made my heart sick. 

Another apprehension seized me. ‘“ Major Rivers,’ I thought, 
“may actually love Miss Burgoyne. How often may they not have 
met since that evening of their first introduction! This man, who 
had pledged himself to love me with a deeper devotion than the 
terms of the Marriage Service could dictate, may be wanting an excuse 
to rid himself of me. In that case, Sir Geotlry is playing an obvious 
part. He is Major Rivers’ friend, or rather his accomplice. His 
object may be to try and lead me by his attentions into some act— 
some unconscious word, some innocent deed—that may serve Major 
Rivers as an excuse for leaving me.” 

As this thought rushed upon my mind, I rose, and half tottered 
from the room. Whether Major Rivers remarked my emotion I 
cannot tell. The Baronet opened the door for me as | passed, and, 
hastening upstairs, I entered my bedroom, and fell, in a half-fainting 
state, against the side of my bed. 
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Before long, footsteps sounded in the passage; the door opened, and 
Major Rivers entered. 

“Why have you left us?” he asked. ‘ You were missed at once. 
Miss Burgoyne, with good-natured solicitude, sent me to you, appre- 
hending something amiss. 

“T am subject to feelings of faintness. I hope you will thank Miss 
Burgoyne for her solicitude.” 

“Don’t you mean to come down?” he asked, taking no notice of 
the expression in my voice. 

“ Presently.” 

“Do not spoil the good impression you created at first by your 
welcome, by affronting your guests with a prolonged absence. Is 
there anything I can do for you?” 

“You can do nothing, except to leave me to myself for a few 
moments. I will speedily follow you.” 

He turned at once upon his heel and left the room. 

Alone, I bathed my face and adjusted my dress. His coldness, his 
confession that he had visited me at the request of Miss Burgoyne, 
by filling me with anger helped to suspend my other emotions. I 
returned to the drawing-room, more fiercely bent now upon disguise 
than I had been before. ‘“ Whatever he may think,” I said to myself, 
“Miss Burgoyne, at all events, shall not imagine that my illness is 
due, in however slight a degree, to her.” 

I found Major Rivers again at Miss Burgoyne’s side. The Baronet 
stood at the window, lightly drumming the black glass that gave him 
back his thin outline. Mrs, Burgoyne turned over an album at a side- 
table. 

It was now growing late. Miss Burgoyne, as I entered, left the 
Major's side. “I think it is time for us to be going,” she said. “I 
am sure, Mrs. Rivers, we have to thank you for a very pleasant evening.” 

“Do not talk of leaving us yet, Miss Burgoyne,” said the Major, 
coming over to where we stood. “Why, it is only ten o'clock.” 

But Mrs. Burgoyne now spoke, and fixing her eyes on her daughter, 
as if she did not like to trust herself to speak without the help of the 
index in Miss Burgoyne’s expression of face, proclaimed that it “ was 
really time that they should be off.” 

“Tf it must be so, it must be,” said the Major. Then turning to 
me he said, “ Whilst I order the carriage, get the portfolio of music 
out, for Miss Burgoyne must really not leave us without singing 
one song.” 

“Do not ask me to sing, Major Rivers,” began Miss Burgoyne, 
with a bright coquettish smile. 

I drew out the portfolio, and whilst Miss Burgoyne turned it over 
the Baronet prepared the piano. By the time the Major had returned 
Miss Burgoyne had selected her piece, and had seated herself at 
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the piano, running over the notes, until his presence should give 
her the signal to commence. 

The song had hardly been sung when the carriage was announced. 
A servant had brought the ladies’ apparel down from the bedroom; 
and as Miss Burgoyne habited herself, I noticed the manner in which 
the Major hung about her, helping her on with her jacket, and loudly 
admiring the shape of her hat. 

I shook hands with them and they left. At the door I saw Major 
Rivers offer his arm to Miss Burgoyne, which was accepted, the 
Baronet having previously secured the old lady’s. Although it still 
rained heavily, Major Rivers undoubtedly stood some seconds at the 
carriage-window speaking his farewell, for I heard Miss Burgoyne 
expostulating with him for his rashness. 

I left the drawing-room and entered the parlour, our usual sitting 
apartment, a cosier and smaller room. A tall lamp in the centre 
of the table, shaded, filled the room with an obscure light. I seated 
myself in an armchair near the fire, which had been freshly lighted, 
and watched, without determining my fancies, the kindling wood 
sending out its showers of sparks. 

I heard Major Rivers enter the drawing-room. He missed me, and 
came to the parlour to see if I was there. Observing me, he crossed 
to the table and jerked the shade off the lamp, exclaiming : 

“Leave darkness to owls and the blind. I am no nightbird—no 
ominous screecher—and love the light.” 

He took the armchair facing mine. We did not speak for several 
minutes. Presently I said: 

“T see some rain-drops shining on your coat. I am afraid you are 
wet. I will goand fetch you another coat.” 

“Sit where you are,” he answered. “Iam not wet—thanks all 
the same for your attention. What makes you so miserable?” | 

“T feel depressed.” 

“So it seems. What has depressed you?” | 

“The night, perhaps.” 

“Ts that all?” he exclaimed, with a short laugh. Then, altering 
his tone, he added: “I must really protest against these moods of 
depression. My son’s death has left me sad enough, and I stand in 
great need of cheerfulness. What's become of all your old gaiety— 
your tart cynicism, with which you have fascinated Sir Geoffry ?” 

“If Sir Geoffry tells you I have fascinated him, he speaks a lie!” I 
exclaimed, angrily. ‘‘I hate him, and he hates me!” 

“Why, you are malignant as well as depressed. Hate! That’s a 
harsh word for a woman, isn’t it ?” 

“Harsh or soft, it conveys the truth. Be on your guard against 
that man; he means to work your ruin!” 

“ How, pray ?” 
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I was silent. I did not dare to speak further. 

“All you women are alike,” he said. ‘ Your minds work in 
extremes, like an unballasted ship—all on one side or the other. Why, 
into what fearful condition of morbidity have you allowed your mind 


to fall, that you convict a man after so short an acquaintance of so 
terrible an intention ?” 


I continued silent. 

“Tf I were as paltry, as ungenerous, in my estimate of the human 
character as you,” he went on, “ I should fancy that you were jealous. ’ 

“Of whom?” I exclaimed. 

“ Of Miss Burgoyne.” 

“T am jealous!” I said rapidly, sitting upright in my chair and 
fixing my eyes upon his. 

“T guessed right then. You are angry with Sir Geoffry for intro- 
ducing me to Miss Burgoyne—and that makes you hate him.” 

“Tf that be the reason of my hate,” I answered, “ you are the cause 
of it.” 

“To be sure,” he replied, coldly; “your logic is indisputable. I 
am willing, if you please, that you should credit me with the inspira- 
tion of this ignoble emotion.” 

I sank back and clasped my hands tightly on my knees in a fierce 
effort to regain or sustain my composure. 

“What makes you jealous?” he presently asked, eyeing me 
angrily. 

“The desperate position I occupy in this house of yours.” 

My irritable impolitic answer sent a dark shadow across his face. 
“ So,” he burst out, “you are jealous then of your position, not 
of me ?” 

“Of both,” I cried. ‘ Can I dissever my position from you? Are 
you not my all-in-all—my love, my husband, my honour ?” 

I rose trom my chair, and throwing myself at his feet, hid my 
face on his knees in a blinding burst of tears. He did not caress me. 
So motionless did he remain, that I might as well have wept at the 
foot of a statue. His coldness choked the fount of my passionate 
sorrow. I rose with red but tearless eyes, and walked back rigidly to 
my seat. 

He watched me furtively but narrowly. 

“You are making a conundrum of yourself,” he said, presently— 
“ nothing more nor less. I am a poor hand at solving such queer 
riddles. What is the meaning of this outbreak ?” 

“Your love for me is dying,” I said, in the passionless accent of 
deepest meaning. “I am sorrowing over my coming loss.” 

“ Now you are beginning to speak good sound English, though your 
language would bear pruning. What makes you think that my love 
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How infinitely humiliated I felt in the sense of the avowal which I 
saw was impending! Yet had I not said enoughalready ? I saw that 
he would accept no meaning by implication. He desired my feelings 
in all their literalness. An impulse whispered that the confession 
might benefit me. I spoke: 

“Tam not blind. I see clearly enough that you are fascinated by 
Miss Burgoyne. You pay her marked attention in my presence, a!l 
the more bitter for me to witness because I feel that I have no other 
claim than that which your heart seems to refuse to allow. I am not 
your wife. I am made to see it—to feel it, and others are made to see 
it and triumph over it too. I am connected to you only by ties of 
honour. If you allow them to be dissolved—if your conscience refuse 
to hold them binding—I am lost. Your love is the only foundation 
that I had from the commencement to depend upon. That foundation 
is being undermined—already I feel it shifting beneath my clinging 
feet like sand. It is this that makes me miserable. You guessed all 
this before, but I have made, you certain of it now.” 

He listened to me throughout with obvious impatience. As I 
concluded he exclaimed : 

“These endless reproaches grow terribly wearisome. You deserve 
the loss you dread, for your fears, your depressions, your tears, would 
alienate the honestest heart that ever looked up to the sun.” 

“But my doubts are reasonable—my fears are just,” I cried. 
“Bandage my eyes and convey me miles away, and I will not talk to 
you of treason, not seeing it. But the thing nakedly parades itself 
before me. The phantom is there ; call me foolish, mad, I will point 
to it.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, but made no reply. I pressed on: 

“My confidence in you was supreme. Faith cleared every scruple 
from my path. I gave you all I had in the world to give—my heart! 
I gave it to you, blessing you, loving you, worshipping you! That 
confidence is impaired ; but one word from you will renew it in all its 
old holy strength. ‘Tell me that I have no reason to doubt—tell 
me that your love for me is still as it was when Kate’s child came to 
me as her bequest and as her sanction for our love—and I will dry 
these eyes ; this face shall be lighted up with smiles; I will be to you 
all that you could wish! Speak to me—my lover, my husband!” I 
rose, and with outstretched arms stood trembling in the hold of the 
unutterable emotion that filled me. 

He looked at me, but did not move. 

Take this parable. 

A mother, trembling, adoring, creeps to the side of the cot in which 
her child slumbers. It lies there ; its. eyes closed, its delicate lips 

parted, its face beatified by the angelic expression of repose, its tiny 
exquisite fists upon the coverlid. The mother kneels and weeps with 
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joy. Her fingers press the little arm; it does not move. Her éager 
ear bends to catch the -fuick fragrant breath: it is inaudible. She 
seizes the child, presses him to her bosom—he is dead ! 

As such a mother feels so felt I’ I had stretched forth my arms, 
not doubting that they would ke filled. I had uttered my appeal, not 
doubting.that it would be responded to. My arms encircled the air: 
my words were followed by stillness. I fell backward in an ineffable 
sense of death upon me. 

When consciousness returned I found myself on a sofa in the same 
room in which I had fainted. Major Rivers bent over me. Nobody 
else was in the room. His face was full of dismay, but as I opened 
my eyes a look of relief sobered the keen expression. 

He spoke, but I could not catch his meaning. His words seemed 
to float upon my ear, feathery-like, vague, as accents uttered under 
water. I felt his hand upon my brow, and the cool moist contact of 
a perfumed handkerchief. But with the return of consciousness came 
the restoration of memory. A terrible suffering gnawed my heart. I 
could not weep, but moaned. 

The look of alarm came back to the Major's face. He left my side 
and touched the bell. I heard the door open, heard him mutter an 
order. I was borne upstairs, and tender hands commenced to unrobe 
me; but these hands trembled. My moaning, so plaintive, so full of 
agony, pierced the hearts of the listeners, and agitated them. 

There followed a time of suffering and semi-unconsciousness ; but 
above all physical pain rose the agony of my heart. 
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